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PROFILE. OF POVERTY IN.CANADA: SUMMARY 


(Based on the paper prepared by the Special Planning Secretariat) 


Income and Employment 

On the Census definition oLn' Pant iy" Yin Woo leche ineone: 
of 23 per cent of Canadian families was less than $3,000. Among 
fainilies headed by women, more than a half had incomes less than 
{3,000 and about two-fifths lived on less than $2,000. Three 
out of five families of fishermen, every second family of logging 
and farm workers, and every third of labourers had incomes below 
Hs OOO: 

Poverty problems can be sub-divided first into those 
Ls (1) people who are outside the labour market altogether; 

(2) neople who are unemployed; (3) people whose present 
yroauctivity is too low to provide an adequate family income. 

The first group includes retired people, widows with 
dependent children, the permanently disabled, and others whose 
sepéretion from the labour market is unavoidable. The policy 
problem for this group is to provide programs of assistance 
which are adequate for support and self-respect while nevertheless 
Maiiveining, au the margin,’ incentives for independence where 10 
is possible. 

The unemployed group is highly diverse. On average, 
seasonal variations in activity account for about one-third of 
total unemployment; in many areas, this is a principal cause 
of povertv. The most intractable employment problems include 


those of the vocationally handicapped and the school drop-out. 
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Unemployment rates among workers under 20 years of age are 
more than double the national average. But, while pro- 
portionately fewer of the older workers suffer unemployment, 
once they are out of a job unemployment for them tends to 
last much longer, 

The third group is the under-employed; they are 
peovle working less than they want to, in part-time or casual 
occuvations, or working in occupations where productivity and 
incones are low. Under-employment in this sense is a major 

\ part of the poverty problem, and especially of rural poverty. 

The problems of unemployment and under-employment 
have to be seen in the context of a society experiencing rapid 
chenpes in industrial and occupational patterns. These demand 
ar increasing adaptability of the labour force. The occupational 
distribution has shifted and is shifting in the direction of 
jobs with higher training requirements. Technologicel changes 
nov; occur at such a psce that many workers will have to re- 
train for new jobs a number of times. 

In the circumstances, a manpower policy for a high- 
employment, high-productivity economy requires such measures 
as increased mobility, intensive training facilities, motivation 
and youth counselling services, and regional and area develop- 
ment. programs. These are the same measures as those required 
to deal with many of the specific problems of poverty. 

In other words, many of the programs required to 
lessen poverty are not measures directed specifically to people 
with low incomes; they are required also as general manpower 


measures. 


“ducation 

A 1960 survey showed that about half of the un- 
employed had not finished primary school. Over 90 per cent 
had not completed high school. Among people who had not 
completed prinary school, the unemployment rate was six times 
greater than it was omong high school graduates. 

In 1961, of Canadians aged 15 and over, there were 
5,166,346 - 47 per cent - with no more than elementary 
schooling. These included 176,52h with no schooling and 
&46,261 with four prades or less. 

The child of poor parents is greatly handicapped in 
taking advantage of the educational system. It assumes of 
iin values and experience that he often does not have. Poor 
housing (which means lack of facilities for study), il] health, 
voor social and home environment, distance to school, lack of 
proper nourishment and clothing, ignorance of opportunities, 
as vell as psychological factors and the attractiveness of 
early earnings - all these are reasons why poor children tend 
to drop out of school earlier and therefore why a culture of 


poverty tends to be perpetuated. 


Aged 


Only five per cent of all Canadians receive public 
assistance in the course of a year, many of them for fairly 
short veriods. But 21 per cent of Canadians aged 65 to 69 
consistently receive old-age assistance. 

The median annual income for men in their late 60's 
is $2,000, falling to $1,500 in their early 70's and to §900 in 


their late O's. 
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There are regional differences in income of the aged 
as well as rural-urban variations; in 1961 the national median 
income for those aged 65 and over was $1,650, while in 
Tewfoundland it was $976. 

Deteriorating personal health compounds the problems 
of the aged. Also, as their faculties and abilities decline, 
the housing needs of the aged change and accommodation that 
meets these needs is scarce at costs within the reach of the 
aged. Special services, such as home-makers, counselling and 
recreation, are also in short supply. 

Family Size 

The averape Canadian family has three to four children. 
Vhile the trend is to smaller families, the decline has not been 
uniforin. Rural-urban differences, and the differences between 
socio-economic classes, are still noticeable in all provinces 
excent Ontario and British Columbia. In Newfoundland, low 
income and low education sre still related to large families. 

Family size is more closely related to education than 
to income. Families in which the family head has the least 
education generally are the largest. Thus, big families with 
the least capacity for overcoming poverty, tend to have the 
worst poverty problems. 

Disability 

| Disability is a major contributory cause of poverty. 
One million, three hundred thousand Canadians have a permanent 
physical handicap of some degree. Of these, 570,000 - three 
per cent of the total population - have a severe or total disa- 
bility. Half of this group are of working age, but only one in 


four has earnings from employment. 


ef ie a 
One out of three successful applicants for Disability 
Pensions last vear suffered mental, psychoneurotic or 


personality disorders. 


Health 

Low income groups receive less health care than higher 
income groups, although they suffer from more illnesses in 
peneral and their illnesses tend to be more severe. 

sssistance in meeting health needs has so far been of 
benefit more to the elderly than to other people. That is, the 
cap in treatment between poor children and rich children is 
greater than the fap between the aged poor and the aged affluent. 

Hospital and home nursing services for the poor are 
relatively pood; dental care is particularly deficient. 

Health conditions of the Indian and Eskimo population, 
particularly in the North, are beta among the worst in the 
vorld. The “skimo infant mortality in 1963 was 193 per 1,000 
live births against a national average of 27. The Indian death 
rate in 1963 was 70.4 per 1,000 against an all-Canadian rate 
or 2625 
Housing, 

In 1961 Canedian housing provided one third more rooms 
than the number of people. But in 60,000 homes there were only 
half as many rooms as people. 

Crowding as measured by persons per room is closely 
linked to income levels. Among families earning $6,000 and 
over in 1961, only 18 per cent lived in dwellings providing 
less than a room per person. Among families earning less than 


¢.3,000, this proportion was 35 per cent. 
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One in twenty of all dwellings in Canada in 1961 
vas in need of major repairs. This proportion was highest 
in rural districts, where ten per cent of the dwellings were 
dilapidated, Dwellings in need of major repairs were also 
found to be concentrated in the central parts of cities. 

Forty per cent of the dwellings built beforxe 1920 
lacked adequate plumbing facilities and one in ten of these 
older dwellings was in need of major repairs. One out of 
everv ten metropolitan dwellings lacked adequate plumbing 
facilities. 

The most inadequate housing tends to be that occupied 
by the aged, broken families and Indians. For example, 200,000 
dwellings occupied by persons 65 years or older were not 
equipped with flush toilets. One in six broken families had 
to share a dvelling with others. Only thirty per cent of 
Indian dwellings were equipped with indoor running water and 
only nine per cent had indoor toilet facilities. 

Such figures do not lead to any precise measure of 
the extent to which people live in seriously inadequate homes 
because they cannot get anything better that they can afford. 
The extent of housing need in this sense is certainly, however, 


some hundreds of thousands of dwelling units. 


Attitudes 

Attitudes are important aspects of poverty where 
poverty is a persistent way of life passed down from generation 
to generation. The increasing demands for higher education and 
for mobility in our modern technological society act as a strong 
deterrent for the young poor. To leave home and background is 


to start a long climb into an alien culture. 
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The attitudes surrounding Indians and Eskimos, both 
from within and. outside their votaNENA SY, create a wall of 
nisunderstanding which separates them from Canadian society, 
social cspital and economic opportunity alone cannot alleviate 
their condition. Understanding - i.e., change of attitude - 
must in part vrecede and certainly accompany any efficient 
effort to_help. 

The attitudes of well-to-do people to the poor are 
stronely influenced by outward symptoms: which relate "poor" to 
"undeserving". The reaction of the poor is a feeling of 
inferiority and an alienation from the society which rejects 
ther, 

This alicnation means that poverty problems cannot 
be solved just because the conscience of the middle class 
produces stronger efforts to help. A successful effort must 
be one of self-help, based on a conscious and active desire 
of the poor to participate and advance. For this purpose the 
techiuiques of community development, through which it is the 
poor who use the resources society is prepared to make available 


to them, are essential. 


Community Factors 
The poor do not participate in community life to the 


extent the more affluent groups do. They have little or no 
osrt We cecictons which affect them, 

The poor are alienated from society because of society's 
apathy or prejudice towards the poor. They do not understand 
“het the rest of society expects of people, they do not have the 
funds to participate, they are unfamiliar with the institutions 


which can help them. 


a 


coda 

This is the vicious circle of poverty. Because 
the poor lack access to those things which would make them 
acceptable to the more affluent society, they tend to form 
a culture of their own which, in turn, discourages partici- 
péetion in the society around them. 

The basic need, therefore, is to involve the poor 
in the wider socicty. The solution, then, is a two-way 
process. It is not only that society will change the poor; 


it is also that the poor will change society. 
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PROFILE OF POVERTY IN CANADA 


Employment, Unemployment and Underemployment 


The main problems of poverty are, first, how to provide 
a continuous and adequate supvly of jobs for those willing and able 
to work, and secondly, how to ensure that all people have the basic 
requirements to take advantage of the jobs that are availatle. 
While it has to do much more besides, a country must first generate 
enough work to occupy the capacities of its peoole if it is to 
avoid poverty, Full employment is now the primary zoal of most 
countries; in Canada it has been the explicit policy of the 
sovernment since the war, 


Full employment, as that term is generally understood, 
does not guarantee prosverity, or even an adequate standard of 
living for all. This well known fact has become a subject of 
increasing concern to society. A labour force with 97 ver cent 
of its members working is considered to be fully emvloyed. That 
is an average figure however, which can be achieved with a much 
higher level of unemployment among certain age groups, in certain 
localities and at certain times of the year. Unemployment in 
Canada this summer was less than 3 ver cent for the first time in 
almost a decade. Even so, the unemployrent rate was over 4 per 
cent in Quebec and the Atlantic region and verhaps two or three 
times that rate in varticular localities; the rate was 6.4 per cent 
for 15-19 year olds, 8.1 ver cent for labourers and 5.5 per cent 
in the construction industry. <A full employment policy, 
therefore, must be concerned with not only the number of jobs 
but with their distribution. 


Such a volicy must also take into account job quality 
or job vroductivity, i.e., it must be concerned with: the worker 
whose full-time emnloyment does not provide an adequate income. 
In rural areas this problem has led to provosals designed to 
increase productivity in agriculture, and to stimulate rural 
development and the consolidation of marginal farms. Jn an urban 
setting, the traditional solutions have taken the form of minimum 
wage rates and other labour standards, More recently, greater 
emphasis has been placed on the develonment of incentives which 
will generate employment in secondary industries in low employment 
areas, 


The most serious voverty problems lie in those parts of 
the ponulation that are outside the labour market altogether, 
They encompass such groups as retired pensioners, the vocationally 
handicaoped, school dropouts and multi-problem families. 
Continuing periods of full employment may ease the economic problems 
of these grouns, but a lasting solution equally depends on the 
investment of resources allocated to the motivation, education 
counselling of the Low-income earner and his children in order that 
they may achieve a greater degree of fulfillment, independence and 
higher incomes through their own efforts, The policy problem for 
this class is to develop vrograms of assistance which will vrovide 
maximum incentives for indevendence while maintaining incomes and 
self respect, 


There are many manifestations of poverty. The 
most comprehensive single measure is undoubtedly the size of 
money income, One approach to measuring the extent of poverty 
is, therefore, to establish a "poverty line" and then sum up, 
e.g., the number of single persons with income below, Paki 
oe BOO: the number of couples with incomes less than *2,500, the 
number of families of four with incomes of less than $3,000, etc. 
This exercise is useful in identifying the size and extent of 
the gap tetween the adequate income standards and the actual 
levels, ..1t is insufficient for, purposes of public policy, 
however, on several counts, First, the actual measurement of 
income does not take into account a number of factors affecting 
the welfare of the family, such as income in kind, fringe 
benefits, home ownership or rent, the food requirements of workers 
in different occupations, etc. (1) In other words, income may be 
an incomplete or even a misleading measure of poverty. Secondly, 
poverty is not an absolute condition, As Galbraith has said, 
"People are poverty-stricken when their income, even if adequate 
for survival, falls markedly behind that of the community". (2) 
This suggests that a more suitable measure of poverty might be 
income as a proportion of the community average. 


Thirdly, a knowledge of income levels alone is not 
enough for the development of programs. An investigation of the 
causes of low income is required for the development of some 
programs, e.g., unemployment insurance, winter employment programs, 
manpower mobility programs. For other kinds of programs, e.g., 
old age pensions, unemployment assistance, the characteristics 
of low income groups are required. In addition to e 
distribution of incomes, therefore, it is necessary to investigate 
a variety of supplementary aspects of poverty such as unemployment 
among rural and urban workers, the educational attainment of the 
unemployed, the extent to which health or housing act as 
impediments to education and employment, etc. 


Thea. .purposes ore this’ paper’ dis! first, to nevlew.some: of 
the economic and manpower developments that contribute to, or 
prevent the reduction of, poverty in Canada and, secondly, to 
identify poverty groups using all of the measurements that are 
available. Provincial comparisons will be presented to the extent 
that time has been available to collect the data. 


(1) Peter Townsend, "The Meaning of Poverty", British Journal 
or  S6etotory, Vole 13; 2962;opy7210 
(2 )engudtedvindtolds (pireol 
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Economic and Manpower Developments (1) 


The average economic srowth in Canada during the post- 
war years haS compared favourably with the growth rates over 
much longer periods. Progress has been uneven, however, with 
alternating expansions and contractions over varying time spans. 
Since 1950, Canada has exnerienced three short-term expansions 
and is now in the midst of another that has gone on Since 19€1. 
During each downward phase of tnese cycles, employment declined 
Quite snarplywin transportation.,..mining...constmcbionuand..aumaoie 
goods manufacturing, in some instances’ by as much as 15 per cent. 
Most other industrial crouvs, particularly the services, continued 
tO grow, though perhaps more slowly than at other times. 


pie’ casual’ view ofvenc re-allocation of labour meade 
necessary by these industrial chanzes is that workers would move 
Tromnethe deelining to the ¢reving industriabasvetore +: + inarecr, 
OL. COUPBeARIEre QBemoevantGnabic shrtts ofthis kia “tae 
real labour market. In many instances. the labour needs “of 
expanding industry come from ‘outside the labour market while 
workers: releasedsfrom.cyctically deckimine industries-renain 
unempLoyed,“Oreadjust wo other kinds tof workconly after a .cpere 
of unemployment. 


Longer-run cnanges in labour requirements ere -a second 
Sion eat. source. of poveriy problems... Debhie..WAa Sia Sa VeanS 
User caculariy, there have been impressive chances cromcoous— 
proudueing to service-producine’ industries ‘and=from primary and 
manual to professional and clerical occupations, from the un- 
ckiltedntexsthe: morenhichiyeskilied and from); hull-timesto pare 
tanec’ yWnen- these chances” are™over—-1aid by differential 
geographic growth rates, the readjustment nroblems of the labour 
féree beeone- very GifTicult BnGecenr. 


The effects of sharp increases in farm and forest pro- 
ductivity have been well publicized. Agricultural employment 
fell from over a million in 1950 to three-fifths of that number 
in 19€4. Logging employment has fluctuated widely and fishing 
employment dropped by one-third. The number employed in mining 
hasimemainedsfairly stable, butewithin. that: totale there have. been 
some dramatic changes in coal and uranium mining. 


(1) This section is drawn largely from a paper presented 
to the Fifteenth Annual Industrial Relations Conference, 
McGidb Urwtversityy Wis by Wer. “Pran¢is)9Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Table l. Employment by Industry 


Annual Averages 


1950 1957 1964, Change 
1950-64, 


(00C) (000) (000) Per cent 


All Industries 1.9/9 5,725 6,609 +33 
Agriculture 1 018 rani 628 =3§ 
Forestry ) 105 82 - 

Fishing, trapping 39 ah 26 =33 
iiining, Quarrying (15: 120 + 66 +15 
Manufacturing nate ne 1,492 1,703 +29 
Construction eal 438 Lug +35 
Transportation 376 1.36 ysl +20 
Public Utilities 1.6 oe a5 +6 

Trade | Glu. 899 1,068 +6 

Finance, Insurance 2 206 26), +86 
Service Poor iy, Loon ers +95 


Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 


The relative shares of manufacturing and construction 
employment have changed very little over this period, although the 
structures within these groups have altered significantly. The 
three main service-prcducing industries (Trade, Finance and | 
Service) increased in size by 1,111,000 between 1950 and 196l, 
and in relative size from 3h per cent to 7 per cent of the 
total work force. The total increase in these industry groups 
represents over four-fifths of the net employment gain over the 
whole period, Most of the increase was in trade, education, 
medical service, personal service of various types and government 
services. | 


The significance of these developments for education 
and training jis shown in a striking way by the occupational dis- 
tributions over these years. Over the period as a whole, the 
number of jobs in each of the major white collar and service 
occupations increased at higher than averase rates - the numbers 
in professional occupations rose three times the national 
averazse, or most-skilled manual occupations, the gain was 
slightly less than tne avorazve and the number of jobs for 
labouring and primary occupations declined absolutely. 
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Table: 2). Employment by Occupation 


Annual jverages 


1950 1957 196) Change 


1956-Ch 
pw. (OUC) (000) O60) per cent 
All occupations 4 9O7E ar ok ,€09 ae, 
White collar T,€14 Saran by geo +69 
Managerial | 4O9 HOG! O9 AF SOB +116 
Professional BLé 48h E94 +120 
Clerical 542 706 876 +€2 
Commercial & Financial 347 4d 55 +60 
Manual LS % 7s“ OR PERI NS CaN +32 
Manufacturing & mechanical 907 Ey OLS ay tay +30 
Construction et ils 330 - 
Transportation & communi- i 
cation 405 HED 483 +19 
Service LLOQ 524 774 +89 
Primary | 1,184 923 TET -35 
Agricultural E, 025 752 €32 ~5G 
Fishing, Logging, Trapping LO7 EOS 8E 26 
Mining 54 E8 4g -9 


Source sneLabonrm Morse Sumvery DiBss. 


is“ one might expect, ~ tne’ declining importance: of 
primary industries a6 2 Ssowrce of labour demand altered 
regional and rural-urban patterns of populations and employment. 
In the period considered, employnent srowth in the Atlantic 
provinces was less than one-third of the country as’a whole, 
while in Ontario, Quedec and Bretian Columbia, trie’ gains Were 
above the average rave. " Tre Trance or variations In Iicividual 
localities was, much ereaten.” #- Tew rexamples of. tne change in 
the number of paid workers between 1951 and 1961 are: 


Pew eent Pér cent 
New Glasgow +f Halifax +4 1; 
Montreal +3) Sherbrooke ~14 
Barrie, Ont. -12 Oshawa Bc 
Blairmore, Alta a Edmonton O55 
Kamloops +68 Kelowna < 5 


Source: Census of Canada, 19€1 
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In the Prairie provinces the discovery and exploitation 
of oil has been counter-balanced by a massive movement of 
workers out of agriculture. In consequence, employment growth 
in this region has been somewnat below average. Nevertheless, 
these provinces, particularly Alberta and Saskatchewan, have the 
highest urban growth rates in Canada. The consistently low 
level of unemployment in the Prairie provinces provides evidence 
that with alternative resources readily available, a relatively 
smooth transition from declining to expanding economic sectors 
edi be achiaved. 


Stress in the labour market stems not only from the 
dynamic nature of labour requirements in Canada but also from 
bhexerowtheand, distribution! off labour supplies. Thet rapid 
expansion of the labour force that can be expected in the 
immediate years: ahead is well known. Between now and 1970, it 
has. been eStimated that the annual rate of increase in the 
labour force will be one-third greater than it has been in the 
peasy Cive».ears-and that an exceedingly darge number olf youtig 
peopie wildmbpest entering the, labour market. ‘One of the 
consequences: is thatothe supply of) labour will notoonly be 
abundant but it will’ be different in nature from what it has been. 
in future, new entrants to the labournfonce wiltibesyounger 
and less experienced that they were in the 1950's, when so much 
of the demand for skills was met through immigration. 


The: changing pattern of women's participation in the 
labour market is another important feature of future labour 
supplies. GAS a.resnlt of the increase in. part-timelivand full - 
times.jobs-in the trade and service dndustries!, a overy marked 
inereased as occurred in the proportion of older women 
participating in the labour force. It has been estimated that 
by L970, women will account for about one-third of the labour 
force (1) as opposed to 28 per cent at the present time. . 


weonomre-Counctl) of Canada; Economic Goals for Canada 
oevmomic MOals Lor vanaaca 


to ao LO, 196l,, De ole 


in. the.vace of such-rapid and complex cheanpesrin 

che labour market, the re-allocation of manpower becomes a 
very difficult cprobiem, and requires a high degrees of 
modibity, especilally in a vcountry<as ‘large as Canada. There 
is no doubt that the response of the population to this 
need is very substantial. Mobility in Canada appears to be 
hign in relation to other countries, even higher in some 
espect 8 “nan BS A Ge A Geaus t tates, The data available 
from tne 195€ and 19€1 censuses show that between these years 
apout one- half the population changed their place of residence. 
Over 2 1/2 million people (about 1/6 cf the population 53 years 
of age and over) moved from one municipality to another. Less 
vhan 1/4 of these moves were inter-provincial, indicating that 
most of the movement in Canada 1S Within the same province. 
Whether inter or intra-provincial, tho vast majority of moves are 


from rural to urban areas, . 
No conclusions carn be derived from the census about 


mobility among the unemployed. The study of Unemployment 
Insvurance-recoras) sonesyearevagos showed;..however,.that.for the 
periog 1957-59 the geograconic movility rate among unemployed 
workers was 19 per cent, just over twice the rate for employed 
workers,  oThisowas°true- for. ménoand women and ald>*maritalystatus 


eroupsi. 


The existence of peographic pockets of unemployment and 
voverty and relatively hich unemployment rates. among the un- 
siilled, provides evidence that the reaction of the labour market 
Corcnanicive (demand sorndit Pons "fo niperrect., \+There-are "many 
social and economic obstacles to tne movement of workers from 
cna mc cupa Gin lor yl ocak Ty oko Wanother: “ Many attempts im,recent 
wears tO transier workers: Crom ,one part .of athe *country to -anceuicr 
Bave demonstrated these citi liculilega. Jae pecent..pannover 
MOobLITtyY Program will undoubtedly sease the financial burden of 
the individual who must move... but. taesscedal.costs.are substantial. 
A recent comment..by a personnel ene or a company which 
yransferred some of ite operation out cof Toronto 1e typical: 


"Scarcely any hourly paid workers transferred from 
Toronto To. Montren oy Tordon ty spite of the -Paou 
that° inducements were Tiberal.-~A few tried Montreal 
Dut Cound’ cOndiizone 20: unramiiiar that they returned 
immediately. Some didn't even bother to see the 
PLANTA LUNOREA Tnerr "er rits were necded There: ' One 
highly skilled worker is considering Montreal but I 
do not think he will stay three months. He is 58, 
and worked for us “al? "his life; and I doubt tnat he 
has been outside Toronto". 


To.deal with these vrotlems successfully involvesa 
combination or choice of measures which will increase motivation, 
training, mobility, industrial development, adaptation to new 
patterns of living, eng youth counselling... To develop suca 
programs requires estimates of the nature and size of the problem 


eroups, to which we will now turn. 


Unemployment 


One of the important features of unemployment is that 
it does not represent an unchanging group of people. It is a 
highly dynamic. group, in two respects. First, the size 
varies tremendously from one season to the next. For the 
country as a whole, it has been estimated that seasonal 
unemployment for the 19€0-C€% period constituted 2.0 per cent of 
the labour force, almost one-third of the unemployment total. 
These seasonal variations are the result, of course, of the 
extremes of Canadian climate and in many parts of the country 
they are a primary reason for low income, In the Atlantic 
region 25: much, 28 one-Lit th of che labour, force son average, 
is unemployed in the winter months, and in some localities this 


proportion reaches one-half. 


The second dynamic feature of unemployment is the high 
rate of, Curnover.aiIni a .necial analysis! of) thes DSS Labour Force 
Survey in 1961, it was found that even when total unemployment was 
increasing most. rapidly, over 50,000 unemployed persons found 
jobs;.and when the.total number. of unemployed was decreasing 
most rapidly,..in the.spring, almost .100, 000° became: unemployed: 
During the summer months the numbers becoming unemployec. and 
treavineg the unemploved. proup for jobs were almost equal. bub 
SUrprikanelyacarge, 


These data show that the .composition of the unemployed 
changes .substantlally from.one month to the next. What. they do 
not tell us, however, is the number of persons who remain 
unemployed for several months. For that same year the average 
duration of unemployment was: 


Under 1 month 124,000 
Ins, 0 Wore as Lops GOO 
4 - € months 105,000 
More than € months (oy 000 


One would expect the duration of unemployment to be closely 
related to the level of unemployment, and this is.so. . During 

19€1 when unemployment was at its highest post-war level an 
average of 78,000 persons, or 17 per cent of the unemployed, 

were without work for six months or more. When the unemployment 
rate dropped to around 4 per cent last year, the number who had 
been unemployed fon.thiseLength -of -time ifell to%45,000 (14 per 
cent of the unemployed). Depending on the amount of unemployment, 
therefore, up to one-sixth of the unemployed could be classified 
as long-term unemployed., (i.e., unemployed for six months or more). 


ih Mer 


It should be noted, however, that while a family micht 
withstand one six-month svell of unemployment without becoming 
impoverisned, it becomes a very serious matter if it is repeated 
vear after year, This latter kind of infornation cannot be 
derived from the regular labour force survey. Studies con- 
aucted Ly the Nova Scotia, jew “runswick and Federal Denartments 
cf Labour nrovide some clues on this aspect of the probdlem.(1) 
In these provinces the work exnerience of the labour force over 
a two-year perigd was surveyed in four areas of heavy unemploy- 
ment. It was found that. from 25 to hl per cent of the work 
force in these greas nad a record of broken employment and more 
than three-quarters of these had more than one spell of un- 
employment; up to 70 per cent worked in hizshly seasonal 
industries; of those unemnloyed during winter, more than 0 
ner cent were out of work for four to seven months, 


In Gloucester County, New Brunswick, 63 per cent of 
those in the survey with broken employment were family heads, 
Anong these, the family incomes of 56 per cent were less than 
3,000 per year; el) per cent had faiily incomes less than 
‘27000. More than one-third of these incomes were transfer 
payments, mainly unemployment insurance and family allowances, 
In the Nova Scotia survey, comprehensive data on the average 
incomes of those with broken employment are not shown, but the 
sa.iples reported were even lower, ranging from $1.8 to $191 
per month. The major part of this income represented social 


security payments. 


The following charts demonstrate the results of the 
industrial trends discussed earlier, in terms of the character- 
istics of the unemployed. The first is the classification of 
unemployed according to the last industry to which they were 
attached, which shows that the rates of unemployment are highest 
Cor workers in those industries where srowth is relatively slow 
and where seasonal variations are extensive. On the other hand, 
rates are relatively low in the trade, finance and service 


industries, which are expanding rapidly. 


(1) Smployment and Manpower Utilization in New Brunswick, 1950-1960 


Employment and Manpower Utilization in Nova Scotia, 1950-19600 


CHART 1 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
AVERAGE 1963 


Percentago of Labour Force Unemployed 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
BY INDUSTRY* 
AVERAGE 1963 


PRIMARY INDUSTRIES** 


15% 
TRADE, FINANCE 
AND SERVICE 
29% 
MANUFACTURING 
24% 
TRANSPORTATION AND\ 32 
OTULER UTILITIES . 
8% 
CONSTRUCTION 
24% 


*Persons who have never worked are excluded. 
‘*includes Agriculture, 


source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 
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Because of their size, however, these industries account for 
alnost one-third of the unemvloyed. Almost one-half of the 
unemployed had their last job in manufacturing and construction 
More than 7 out of 10 unemployed were in manual ana primary , 
occupations. The incidence of unemployment in these groups 

was also higher than average, 


Another significant feature of unemployment is the 
large and surprisingly constant differences (1) in its imnact on 
various age and sex grouns. The unemployment rates among men 
are usually more than double the rates among women. The rates 
for those under 20 years of age are more than double the average 
for all ages, and are at least 50 per cent higher than the 
average among the 20-24 year age grouv. Almost 90 per cent of 
the unemployed are men and close to 70 ver cent are tren between 
the ages of 20-65, 


Tabhe rd: - Unemployment rates by age 
and sex, Canada 
12-month averages 19€4 


RAEI 2G RE BT Ra ieee FE a 
All Under 20-24 25-44 45-€4 65 Years 
Ages Ce Veo rs Years Years years and over 
Wo re) oO) Wo G9 fo 
Total 4.7 Li ake ae Sr C 5.9 x 
Men Sige nS ade 7.9 om 45 kK 
Women Ook Toc isa 2.0 oid x 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS 
Percentage distribution of the unemployed 


by age and sex, Canada 


12-month averages 1964 


All Under 20-24 25-44 45-64 65 Years 


Ages 2O years years Years Years and over 

79 40 . G9 90 0 yO 
Total 100 oe EA, 34 25 KX 
Men 100 19 ae Bis eae x 
Women 100 38 18 25 18 x 


A 


x Unemployed less than 10,000 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS 


(1) Proceedings of Senate Committee on Manpower and 
Employment, No. 1, November 30, 19€0, p. 29. 
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The tables indicate that after age 24 the worker is 
less likely to be unemployed. The real disadvantages of the older 
worker in the labour market become aPRer ey) however, after he is 
unemployed. As indicated below, well over one-third or the 
older workers are jobless for more than six months compared 
withveS. per cent Tor stne 25- Ny year age group and 19 per cent 
for those under 25. The "older worker" problem arises after 
he becomes unemployed, an increasing probability in the. face 
of rapid industrial change. The older worker tends to have 
less education than average and is generally less adaptable 
to a technically-oriented world. Without special measures, 
his chances of readjustment and re-employment are certainly 
less *than those of younger workers. 


Table I. 
Duration of Unemployment Among Males, by Age 


June Average 19€1-€3 


Percentage. Distribution 


AL) 14-24 25-44 45 and 
Duration Ages Mears Years Over 
Under 1 month 42 44 30 20 
1 - 3 months 25 25 26 ey 
4 —~ 6 months Ti 14 19 19 
Over 6 months 26 1433 25 ay 
TOTAL 100 LOO 100 100 


Chart II classifies unemployment by marital status. 
It can be seen that almost one-half of the unemployed are 
fat ese men, although their unemployment rate is relatively 
Ow 


CHART 2 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
BY MARITAL STATUS 
AVERAGE 1963 


15 Percentage of Labour Force Unemployed , 18 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED | 
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AVERAGE 1963 
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SINGLE WOMEN* 
11% 


MARRIED MEN 
45% 
SINGLE MEN* 

38% 


4 
secererer 
*Includes widowed and divorced persons. 


Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 
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Tt should be noted that althouzh up to one-half of 
the unemployed are heads of families, unemployment does not always 
mean a complete loss of family income. In addition to 
unemployment insurance and unemployment assistance, family income 
is frequently maintained by members of the family other than 
those unemployed. DBS surveys.on this aspect of unemployment 
have been conducted at quarterly intervals for several years. 
The statistics require careful interpretation, partly because of 
the tremendous variation from one season to the next. These 
wide fluctuations in unemployrent affect not only the number of 
unemployed but the distribution as well. In July of this year, 
the unemployed numbered 22!:,000 as opposed to 407,900 in January. 
The number of unemployed heads Sf aii vee. among the unemployed 
range from 77,000 to 164,000, a much greater variation than that 
of other unemployed versons, 


Over the year,.therefore, (from about one-third to 
one-half of the unemvloyed are heads of families; from one-half 
to one-third are sons or daughters; one jin eight are other relatives 
living in family units; and one in ten are persons living alone, 


As these figures suggest, the burden of unemployment 
falls unevenly on families. At one end of the scale are families 
in which someone is unemployed, but whose levels of living are 
partially maintained ty the earnings of other members who are 
working (in some cases, the head of the family may be working), 

In 1965 from three families in five to three in four were in this 
Situation, 


In cther families experiencing unemployment — from 
57,000 ‘to 10, 000 of them, depending on the time of year — no 
one was employed. ! 3 NS four out of five of these families, 


the head of the household was unemployed. In the other family 
the head had no attachment to the labour force, most probably 
because of age or physical impairment. Two out of three 
"unemployment" families had one or more dependent children; one 
in five had four or more children. ‘These are the families with 
some of the worst poverty problems. 


(1) tt should be noted again that these families are 
those in which at least one member is unemployed 
according to the official definition; the estimates 
take no account of the families in which no one has 
a manifest attachment to the labour market. 
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The next chart (Chart III) is based on a survey 
conducted in 1960 which related the educational standing of 
the population to its labour force status. It indicates that 
in that year ll per cent of the unemployed had not finished 
primary school and over 90 per cent had not finished secondary 
school. “The unemployment rate for those who had not finished 
primary school was 19 per cent. Yor those who completed 
primary school but not secondary school, the rate was 7 per cent, 
and for those who had completed secondary school the unemploy- 
mont rate was 3 per cent, At the time the survey was conducted, 
the unemployment rate for all porsons was 9 ner cent. The 
relation between levels of education and employability are 
outlined in some detail in a later section of this study. 


CHART 3 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FOR PEOPLE WITH DIFFERENT 
LEVELS OF EDUCATION, FEBRUARY 1960 


Percentage of Labour Force Unemployed* 
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*Does not include persons on temporary layoff with instructions to return to work 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF EDUCATION* 
FEBRUARY 1960 


Finished Secondary 
School or Better 


erecete 
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Nay eeceate hath ate Did Not Finish 
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But Not RSS 


Secondary School 
48.6% 


within thirty days. 


Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 
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The amount of unemployment in a country does not 
fully measure either poverty or the under-utilization of 
manpower, This is in part a matter of definition. The 
official unemployment estimate does not, on the one hand, 
include those without work who may want to work but are 
unable to for physical or psychological reasons. On the 
other hand, the unemployment neasure does not take into 
account those who, though working, do not earn enoush to 
maintain an adequate living for their families. The latter 
are usually classified as underemployed. They include persons 
who involuntarily work at a vart-time or casual job, those 
who work regularly for only part of the year, and those who 
work full-time the year round in low-yvroductivity jobs. Many 
of the latter are found in agriculture and fishing industries. 
To achieve a high rate of national growth along with stable 
prices, it is necessary to have measures, however avproximate, 
of the reserve of underewployed labour, its veographic 
distribution and the changes in its size from one veriod to the 
next, Such a measure is equally imnortant for the elimination 
of voverty. 


Underemployment is a complex phenomenon to define or 
measure, however, and there isvno general agreementon either 
of these matters except in the most general terms. Experts 
meeting ‘under*the auspicesyor the International Labour 
Organization have defined two categories of underemployment: 
Ea visible underemployment, i.e., persons involuntarily working 
less than normal periods and (b) invisible underemployment, 
L..@.,/ persons working fubbotime but whosevcearnings are 
abnormally low or whose jobs do not aliow the full use of their 
capacities or skills. No satisfactory means have yet’ been 
devised to measure the latter type of underemployment. Low 
income has been used as a proxy, because underemployment is an 
important cause of low income; it is recognized,of course, that 


it ismot the only cause: 


From the available statistics, it is possible to 
estimate visible underemployment in Canada in a number of ways. 
The most detailed source of part-year underemployment is the 
decennial census,which obtains information on the employment 
pattern of wage earners in the census year. In 1962 ,~ 31 Go maidadion 
male wage earners reported their work patterns in the year prior 
to the census. Of this number, 2.8 million worked over 40 weeks 
and 2.7 million of those had a usual work week of more than 35 
hours. That is to say, no more than three-quarters of the male 
wage earners in Canada have a full-time, full-year job. One- 
quarter of all wage earners (780,000) worked less than nine 
months, 4€0,000 worked less than half the year, and almost 
200,000 worked less than three months. 


ctyacte de s0 she 


The annual work vattern amonz women was somewhat 
similar. Of 1.5 million women waze earners who revorted 
their earnings and weeks of employment, only three-quarters 
worked more than 40 weeks during the year and four-fifths 
of those usually worked more than 35 hours per week, Some 
375,000 women wage earners worked less than nine months of 
the year, 250,000 worked less than half the year and 134,000 
worked less than three wonths, A sood deal of this part-time 
work is voluntary. 


On the tasis of these data, the amount of visible 
unemployment among male wage earners was greatest in 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and New Prunswick., In 
these vrovinces less than two-thirds of male wage earners had 
more than 40 weeks of employment during the year, more than 
one-fifth worked less than half the year, Among women workers, 
the arount of part-year work is distributed more evenly across 
the country. Only in Prince Edward Island is the amount of 
part-year work among wonen sienificantly above the average, 


Table 5. Part-time Work by Wage Earners 
(15 years of age and over) 
1961 
Usual Hours Worked per week 
Teter Pesarg 20-54 35+ 2 
weeks of Bar 4% Her ites Per 
Employment (000 ) Cent Cent Cent Cent 
MEN 
1-13 weeks 194 100 8 5 87 
14-26 " 2€8 100 4 4 92 
27-39 " gle 100 2 %e, 95 
40-52 " 2,841 100 He 2 97 
Total 3, (82CL)2 00 2 2 96 
WOMEN 
1-13 weeks 134 100 real Le 67 
14-2€ a 116 100 16 14 70 
27-39 " 126 100 aa Ls 74 
4O-52 " 1,095 100 5 10 85 
Total 1,58€(1) 100 8 Lt 81 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Vol.IZI-Part 3 


(1) “Includes wage-earners who did not report weeks of employment 
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A sample survey of annual work experience 
conducted by the Bureau of Statistics shed some additional 
light on underemployment. This survey covers the labour 
force as a whole, rather than wage earning sector, and they 
include an estimate of the part-year work that is involuntary, 
According to the survey, 7,068,000 versons either worked or 
looked for work for some part of 1961, and of these only two- 
thirds worked a full year. One-half of the remaining 2,4 
million worked part of the year but did not seek work in the 
nerjod that they were not working. (It should te noted that 
members of this group were not necessarily unwilling to work, 
but merely that they did not actively seek work). The 
remaining 1,162,000 persons (one-sixth of the labour force) 
could be definitely classified as underemployed or unemployed 
for some part of the year. All of these were unemployed for 
some part of the year; almost all were employed for some part 
of the year. Only about 60,000 were unemployed for virtually 
the whole year, 


WORK PATTERN OF THE LAEOUR FORCE 
WOsuy fate te 


Table 6 
(1962 ) 
Total Men Women 
nee EET Ione I PAOUsanGs 
7 20 
Worked a compleve year (50 weeks +) i" pe aie meeeo 
Worked part of year with no unemployment ae elt 518 
Worked and looked for worx , a 47 13 


Looked 40+ weeks without getting work 
: tal 7,068 4,978 2,090 
Tota 


aE Ga SBR ko ponniae SES sane g eh feet eet tee ta 


2 de 
Source: Dominion Bureau Or Stavisv.cos 


Just as a portion of the labour force usually works 
part of the year, so do a number of persons usually work part 
of the work week. Data from the census show that, of the wage 
earners reporting employment during the year, the usual hours 
of work of some 400,000 was less than 35 hours, The census 
data do not show, however, the actual hours worked, or whether 
the short-time is voluntary or involuntary. The Latour Force 
Sample Survey conducted monthly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics ovrovides some estimates of the latter. In 1960, 


for exanole, of 5.5 million persons who, on average, usually 
worked 35 hours or more, about 230,000 (excluding those on 
holidays) either worked less than 35 hours or did not work at 
all during the week they were interviewed. The largest part 
of these were off work either because of ilinmess (100,000) 
or because of short time at their place of work (50,000). 


Income 


Of all the measures of poverty, lack of job 
opportunities, anc the under-utilization of manpower, the most 
comprehensive is the income received by individuals. Broadly 
speaking, income is a measure of the amount and quality of work 
verformed, Income measures much more besides, of course, 
notably investment income and transfer payments from relatives, 
sovernments or obner pants of society, On the otURer: hand, a1 t 
does not measure goods and services vrovided in lieu of income 
and, as mentioned -earbier,,-it is,not completely,.satisfactory as a 
measure of living standards. Nevertheless, of the statistical 
measures available, income is the most important measure of 
poverty. 


Information on income derived from the census is 
tabulated ‘for individuals and famities....The. latter figures 
are used in this paver, because we are mainly concerned with 
the adequacy oferesources.available tO the family*uniel’ £0 
should be noted that the definition of a "family" used<in the 
census consists. of husband, wife and unmarried children; 
married children (or narents living with children) are not 
considered part»of the same family for census purposes, even 
if they are living in the same family. Jt is dImportant {fo 
keep this definition in- mind, because.for purposes of assessing 
adequacy, the income of a more broadly defined family is 
sometimes considered rore anpropriate. An analysis of the incomes 
of such, broadly defined family units, based on information that is 
as yet unpublished, will be given to the Conference by Miss J, 
Podoluk of the.Dominion. Bureau. of Statistics, The following 
naragrapns will cover briefly only the main features of the census 
data that are now availakle, 


The distribution. of low income. families in 1961 is.shown 
in Table. ds «lb. nas.trequently been moved) Coat of 3 7m Lon 
families din,Canada, the income-of-23, per, cent, almost. one 
family insfour,.,. was.iess than. £3,000;. one. family. in. eight had 
an income of less than §72,000. The relative position of 
families with female family heads was of course considerably worse, 
Of 247,000 such families in 1961, over one-half had incomes 
of less than %3,000, almost two-fifths Lived on less than 
2,000 and one-fifth on less than 41,000. 
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In Newfoundland, tne income of more than one-half of 
all families was less than 33,000; one-third had less than 
$2,000. Incomes were progressively higher moving toward 
Ontario, where only 16 per cent had incomes less than $3,000. 
British Columbia and Alberta were the only other provinces in 
which the proportion of families in this class was below the 


national average. 


Table 7. Distribution of Familics 
By Provines; aid selected income prcups 
Family Income Group 


“Over Under Under Under 


All Families $3,000 $3,000 $2,000 $1,000 
of cf , / 


( OOO ) C5 yu ye 99 Go 

Canada SAGsy 1% J 
male head 5.410 Bi is) 
female head 247 37 19 
Newfoundland 86 33 La 

Prince Edward 

Island 14 26 8 
Nova Scotia 147 el y 3 
New Brunswick Lit 2e vs 
Quebec 994 12 4 
Ontario 4 S76 9 3 
Manitoba L175 14 5 
Saskatchewan 142 20 9 
Alberta OHO 12 5 
12 4 


British Columbia 3€9 


Source-of oripzinal data: Census of Canada, 
Series 4.1-4, Table D2 


Table 8 is another illustration of the relatively poor 
economic position of labourers and workers in primary industries, 
and helps to explain the low income levels in many parts of 
the Atlantic Provinces, the Prairie Provinces, and Quebec. Three 
out of five families of fishermen had incomes below $3,000 in 
1961; two out of five had less than $2,000. Compared with the 
national average, proportionately twice as many families of 
labourers had incomes less than $3,000 and more than three times 


Pirie tee 


as many families of logging and agricultural wage- ~earners had 
incomes below this level. 


Table 8 Distribution of Families 


and selected income mrrou 


By occupation of head (1 


Family Income Group 


Under Under 
Occupation of ALL ener y $3, 600 $3, 000 $2, 000 $1, 000 
Male Head (000) % % % o, 
TOTAL 2,958 100 85 anes 6 2 
Managerial 42Q2 100 92 Dies 4 2 
Professional and 
Technical 258 100 97 ‘4 1 1 
Clerical 204 100 93 i 2 1 
sales 186 100 90 LO be, iL 
Service and | 
Recreation 25% 100 83 Isles 6 2 
Transportation and . | 
Communication 2€4 100 83 LT 6 i! 
Farm Workers 35 100 48 52 | 27 8 
Loggers and related 
Workers 36 100 50 50 26 EG 
Fishermen and 
Trappers en 100 37 ES 40 15 
Mines, Quarrymen, etc. AS 100 89 aha 4 a} 
Craftsmen 15014 100 57 thee 5 a 
Labourers 155 100 65 35 15 4 


source of original data: Census of Canada, 


Series 4.1-+4, Table D8 


(1) Excludes farm operators, 
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TABL® 9 


Distribution of Families 
Py period of immigration and selected income groups 


amily Income Group 


Uver Under Under Under 
All Familtes 3, 000 3,000 $2,000 $1,000 
( 000 ) 7a re Go % V/A 


TOTAL 

Porn in Canada 

Immirrants 
Before 196 


Aften 229.6 


Source of original data; 


Census of Canada, Series l,1-l, 
Table D16 


The distribution of low incomes anone immigrants was 
almost exactly the same as that of the native population. 
(Table 9). Not so, however, amons the more highly skilled 
immigrants that entered the country since the war. Among these 
immigrants 8&2 per cent had income above *3,090 in 1961, 
Sienificantly above the national averace, 
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PROFILE OF POVERTY IN CANADA 


Bducation - Its Relationship to Poverty 


A recent study2/pby Miss J.R. Podoluk of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics demonstrates the economic returns from 
staying in school. Table E 1 shows the estimated average 
annual earnings by sex, age and selected levels of schooling 
for wage and salary earners and total labour force. 
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Average Earnings by Sex, Age and Selected Levels of Schooling 
Wagze and Salary HKarners and Total Labour Force 
Wage and Salary Earners Non-Farm Labour Force 
Schooling and Age 


Male Female Male Female 
Elementary . 3 : 
Schooling 
Under 25 1,784 Teed ok 1,626 Wee 
25 - 34 Py) Io de HOO aes bee 
45 - 54 dyraas diy dd 5 3,671 1,664 
55 - 64 4.1.68 1,518 3,498 1,617 
Total 2,990 1,458 EB ey ty’ 1, 546 
Secondary School - 
4-5 years 
Under 25 Uae 1,960 2, 407 2, O00 
25.- 34 4, 536 2,595 4,756 2,437 
35-— 44 5, 349 2,505 Oy Lo et Gt 
iG. = Sat th 22760 6 pou 2,548 
55 -—, 64 pe sie ys bO © wi 2,920 
Total 4450 INES S 5s 4.813 Bo LOR 
University. Degree 
Under 25 2,994 a, poe 3,406 2,699 
25.- 34 Fu le 3,802 6,908 240 Te 
35 - 44 lage 4 343 9,964 4,256 
45 - 54 8,336 4798 Ma BRS 4, 866 
“She Gif 8, 066 5,080 LO 7595 oye siee. 
| Total 6,968 4, O61 8, 866 4, 067 


& For wage and salary earners the averages are average wages and 
Salaries earned; while for the total labour force, the average 
represents average earnings for all employment - either as an 
employee or in a self-employed capacity. 


te is 


Based on arithmetic means, Miss Podoluk calculates 
lifetime earnings for males, arsed 25 to 64, to be on the average 
for all occupations $131,026 for those with no schooling or 
elementary education; $209,484, fgy those with high school and 
$353,624 for university graduates +2/ 


John Porter in the "Vertical Mosaic"2/ points out that 
"no society can move into an industrial epoch with so much of its 
creative potential incarcerated in ignorance", Just how much 
of Canada's population is included in this statement will be 
seen in the following section. 


It is oftenssaid that, inverder to: compete errectively 
with other highly industrialized nations, Canada must ensure the 
most efficient use of her resources, both material and human. 
But the fact,.according to one reasonable estimate, is that, "We 
are utilizing to. the full the talents of no St ae dos one-third 
of our academically gifted young men and women" .— 


Education is a fundamental tool in enabling people to 
take advantage of the opportunities available to them. In a 
generally affluent Canada, many Canadians do not have enough 
education or the opportunity to receive it. 


Economic considerations do not stand alone. The 
democratic system relies on the ability and willingness of the 
substantial body.of the citizenry to accept. the full reésponsi-~ 
Dility.of climvemship - notwwonly in exercise of the francitise., 
butcin takingva lively interest: in issues of theaay from the 
national to the community, and with each. year it requires a 
greater intellectual effort. and more educational’ equipment “ror 
the cltizen to play his part in Canadian society. Tne. health 
of the’ \politicals~and social’ system depends< directly on. vne 
adequacy of Canadian educational levels. Hey 6re Nov adequate . 


In this paper we deal with the educational level’ of 
Canadians in terms of elementary, secondary and university 
educecion. itratiould be nored-that the intlusten-er adult 
education would somewhat improve the picture. But, while 
there has been a significant expansion in technical- and 
vocational traimime since 1901 ."it has had limited impact 
among the unemployed, only 3.5 per cent of whom were attending 
training courses in February, 1965. 


Table E 2 (Bulletin’ 1.2 - 10 DVB:S.) shows the 
percentage distribution of the’ population, .5 yearseor age and 
over not attending school by highest grade attended, for each 
of the provinces and the territories. Tr 's teple “shows #2] 
perycent of the population with jo sthnooling y°s..7 per cent 
with elementary education only; 32.6 per cent with secondary 
schooling; and only 2 per cent with university education. Je 
we eliminate the age group 5-14, the 1961 Census shows that 
HO.G per cent or 5,166,346 Canadians, 15 years of age and over, 
not attending school, have no schooling or elementary education 
only. OF thie total, 176,524 have no schoeiing end.245, er) 
have four grades or less. This means that 1,024,785 Canadians 
Bre finctionealliy tliiverate. School, at least, did not make 
them. capable of reading and writing te the extent, required for 
all but the most menial jobs, and indeed for any normal parti- 
Cipatiorn in today is: soclecy, 
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Barriers to Education 


We are concerned with poor Canadians who do not 
appear to "fit" into the existing education systems. Very 
little research in Canada has been done in this area and, 
therefore, this section must be confined to general lines of 
inquiry and conjectures based on the experience of other 
countries and limited basic research in Canada. Through 
investigation of conjectures such as these, light may be 
thrown on the reasons for the failure of the education system 


to reach the poor. 


In order to provide a framework for consideration, 
these barriers might be looked at from the points 6f:.view of 
the poor and society at large. 


(a) The Podr and Education 


Poor children do not persist in school in the same 
numbers, proportionately, as pupils from homes of higher 
incomes. This is shown by the 1961 Census. In families 
where the male wage earner earns more than $7,000 a year, one 
of two children 19-24 years of age and resident at home is 
attending school. In groups where the male wage earner is 
earning less than $4,000 a year, less than one in eight children 
of this age group is attending school. 


some reasons why poor "children; tena to do. Jess: well 
at school are obvious. Poor ‘housing, ill health, distance to 
school, lack of money and shabby clothing, have an adverse 
effect on the student's “ability to meet his commitments in 
Scnool. Some of these factors will have to be overcome before 
the school system can begin to do its Job. THere. LS he. pains 
in expecting adequate homework from a student who must do his 
work in @ small, poorly 110 room, “where the rest. of the family 
live, eat and sleep. Similarly, it is not reasonable to 
expect attention in class from a student who has been kept 
awake most of the night because he was hungry or because his 
father and mother were drunk in the same room with him. 


Geographic location often plays a large part in a 
family's. inability: to: Send chilearen’ to BehooL. Neues) studies 
carried out by the Canadian Welfare Council for ARDA demon- 
strate “the difficulties in keeping a’ child,in school, when he 


has to go up to 60 miles a day. A child who must travel such 
a distance with an insufficient diet cannot be:expected to. do 
a good day's work at school. The. geographic factor also 


plays a part in preventing low income families from sending 
their children to higher education where the’ costs of vdoardines 
APOnLIG at uni vergivy, leu eione tees and Other relaveg 
expenses, approximates the total family income. 


rk Be 


Economic considerations obviously are not the only 
' factors that take eee LA Ie out. of school. Recent 8/ 
studies by Porter, Siemens and the Canadian Welfare Council 
throw some light on those factors which can be attributed to 


the "culture of poverty’. 


This culture means that psychological and emotional 
barriers to education are established within the oy and 


the parents. 


Staying in-school and going on to university is 
associated with the father's occupational status. A report 
prepared by Leila Sussman for the O.E.C. D. Study Group in the 
Economics of Education points out that a "combined index of 
father's occupation and education usually produces a maximum 
correlation with length of children's schooling, with school | 9/ 
performance, with children's own educational aspirations,etc.’. 


Leonard B. Siemens's study of "The Influence of 
Selected Family Factors on the Educational and Occ pational 
Aspiration Levels of High School Boys and Girls' 'lO/in two rural 
Manitoba sample areas supports this statement. It would appear 
that poor families' ignorance of educational opportunities has 
a cumulative, negative effect on continuation with schooling. 

The recent ARDA studiestl/ of families: in Tour selected 
rural areas raise, however, some important qualifications to these 
general statements. Consistently throughout these reports, the 
parents expressed the wish that their children should be better 
off than they, and that a good education was the means of 
achieving this. White the cases’ presented Were a minute «reaction 
Oi eid DOOr Taniines., they May represent (a a4 ori eon iso Gen 
attitudes. Bven in these studies, however, it was apparent that, 
while most parents wanted their children to have a good education, 
many did not really know what this meant in terms of amount or 
kind of schooling. D.M. Connor and D.W. Magill in their study 
of "The Role of Education in Rural Development" vee out. what 
most mothers in the northeastern half of Halifax County wanted 
their children to complete Grade 12, half of these mothers 
would like their children to go to university, but less than 
LO Der CenL acivel ly exypecc thie, LO. occir 


The general conclusion appears to be that many poor 

families are not yet aware of, the opportunities available to 4 
person with a good education nor of the value of Staying 233 
School, although there is some evidence that this is changing. 

It is perhaps significant that the attitude changed during a time 
of high unemployment when it became obvious there vere not too 
many jobs for unskilled people. A time of hign employment mignt 
once again reduce the motivation to take further training in Tey 
of immediate earnings. Even enrolments at university have, in 
1965-6, fallen somewhat below expectations for the first time. 


es 
Ct ee — 


(b) Handicans of the Poor Child 


, 


Children from poor homes start school with dis- 
advantages for they are unfamiliar with the environment, the 
disciplines, or even the culture which forms the basis of 
early school life. The nursery rhymes, the folklore, the 
stories known by the average mitidle-class child are not 
familiar to tne poor: -just as strange may be the periods of 
sedentary listening, the crayons, the chalk, the picture 
books. 


It was to bridge this gulf between rich and poor 
homes that the United States began Project Head Start. It 
operates on the premise that the educational system assumes 
certain basic knowledge will be acquired by the child in pre- 
school years. .. The administrators believe that a poor chiid 
may start school with two strikes against him because of his 
home environment. He then shows up badly against children 
who have an edge on him and teachers may conclude the child 
is "stupid". Only the exceptionally bricht child has a chance 
to succeed under these conditions, Because he does so poorly 
in relation to his peers, the child becomes discouraged with 
school. This, combined with low education of the parents, 
produces high rates of dropouts. 


Some other factors wnhicn.mitizate: against the. poor 
child succeeding in the educational system are lack of 
motivation and lack of "success-models", Many lower income 
groups have not learned the value of nostponement of immediate 
satisfactions for longer term benefits. The Indian philos- 
ophy of eating as much as possible when the game is plenti- 
ful is followed by the.poor in-alnost- every society. Thus 
children are often taken out of school for immediate income 
instead of the larger postponed income. 


Lt°as ,.aisorampracti¢ady tovespectna childuto try 

to achieve suecessl inisechootnart his) parents  andutriends: deride 
him-for basins «intelligent op Lor takime his @tudies seriously, 
Influential media such as television tend to be unintellectual 1% 
anti-intellectual in their images of youth. Selma J..Mushkin 15/ 
has said, "Parents unaware of the requirements and the potential 
of education fail to provide the necessary stimulus for 
children, Rut when this is compounded into a neighbourhood 
of these parents, and combined wit miserable housing and day- 
to-day exposure to the ravages of memployment, crime and 

isease, the disadvantaged child finds the school room and its 
demands confusing and unreal, As one teacher remarked, even 
the quiet of the classroom is wifamiliar” 


(c) Society and Education 


Society itself places many barriers before the 
disadvantased to prevent them from obtaining the benefits 
of a good education. Some of these barriers onerate imper-~ 
sonally and others amount to discrimination, Aside from 
the direct costs of education to the individual, the lack 
of adequate local facilities because of low per capita expen-~ 
diture on education deprives some Canadians of a good 
education. Table E y demonstrates the wide variation in per 
capita expenditure throughout Canada, 


Total Fxnenditure on Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education per Capita, * 


1946, 1951, 1956 and 1958-6c , 


1962 


Province 19.6 1951 1956 1958 1959 1960 1961 

dollars 
Newfoundland = Lif hil 34 oy 43 43 45 
Prince Edward Island 8 15 22 200. de 38 | Lo 8 
Wova Scotia 12 Aub 36 3 50 SS 59 66 
New Brunswick val 29 36 13 6 SO 53 Sh 
Quetec 1, eat 36 U5 Lg an 69 73 
Ontario 16 gi ie 59 68 75 G2 lle 
Manitoba 18 26 38 LG S59 62 69 72 
Saskatchewan Ly br SL ou 70 79 87 86 
Alberta 13 au 61 73 82 89 9 116 
British Colunbia 16 43 a3 63 (es 78 82 85 
Total 16 28 nn in 61 68 76 90 


Source: D.B.S. Survey of Education Finance 1962 
Catalogue No, 61-208, Table 1. P.37 


* Total population of the Province 


- {= 


The education system operates impersonally in that 
it ostensibly treats everyone the same, In fact’, the system 
has built-in values set by the middle and upper classes » The 
system itself, as mentioned earlier, assumes all its entrants 
will have had certain basic experiences before beginning 
formal education. The scnool assumes a middle class level of 
information because it is accustomed to a middle class clientele. 
I.Q. tests to determine levels of intelligence contain a middle 
class bias, 10/ If children are rated as under-intelligent, when 
they are merely unfamiliar with tne tester's world, they and 
their teachers will face an almost hopeless job of mutual 


adjustinent. 


Society discriminates against the poor in education 
On economic srounds as well as on social prounds. Schools 
in slum areas are generally overcrowded, lack facilities 
and attract teachers who are inferior because they pay poorer 
salaries and are less attractive in their teaching conditions. 
This, again, is part of the vicious circle which results 
in school dropouts because school has not captured their 
imagination. 


Curricula applied indiscriminately to all persons 
in the school system also must take a share of the blame 
for educational misfits. 


Personal prejudice of some educators plays a part 
in the rejection of the school system by the poor. As 
Paul S. Lunt describes in Yankee city, a school principal 
in replying to a question about "why were they so filthy?", 
stated, "because that's the way they like it. Keep them 
all clean for six months and it would kill them. They're 
dumb and not interested. They don't want to learn anything. 
Fut what can you expect when their parents don't want them 


to 61 then’ .47/ 


Society's emphasis on consumption plays a part in 
the school dropout problem. Naturally, young people want to 
leave school to earn money as soon as possible to be able 
to buy the multitudinous paraphernalia society offers them 
in a variety of colours. fducators have not yet learned 
to compete with these growing pressures of an affluent society. 
It is hard to expect young people to behave like classical 
economists anc postpone consumption in order to accumulate 
capital in the form of education. 


Niven beyond all the complexities of designing an 
educational system which really reaches the poor child, lies 
the equally serious problem of reaching the adults whose 
rejection of school has left them seriously unprepared for life. 
Most educational programs are oriented to young people. The 
alternative to bringing adults into an effective educational 
system could be simply writing off most of a generation. 


Pee 


Selma J. Mushkin sums up the problem of education 
in this way: "There is no agreed-upon diagnosis of the failure 
of the school system or of its causes. Accordingly, the pre- 
scription and policies differ from exverimental program to 
experimental program. It would appear to me that the causes 
are multiple ones that reinforce each other. This view is 
strenethened by the fact that differently designed programs 
with essentially different diatnoses of the ailment each report 
substantial progress toward raising the educational achieve- 
ment and aspirations of the "culturally disadvantaged child" 


"The school system, the teachers, the teaching 
facilities, the families, the community and its ways of organ- 
izing sovernmental services, and the job market -- all are 
causal factors. Action to alter any of these conditions has 
some favourable impact on the education of the culturally 
disadvantaszed child, and to achieve the end objectives effect- 
ively an attack must be made on all of these fronts," 19 


13% 


Lie 
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PROFILE OF POVERTY IN CANADA 


Poverty Amongst the Aged in Canada 


The number of aged (1) in Canada, as in developed 
nations generally, has grown proportionally greater. The 
aged have increased from five per cent of the Canadian population 
at the turn of the cantury to seven and a half per cent in 1961. 
In absolute terms, this is a growth from under 300,000 persons 
to nearly 1,400,000 (2). Despite a general balance of the sexes 
jn the population, the preponderance of females varies directly 
with {nereasing age and the trend is increasing. The aged there- 
fore include a high proportion of widows and spinsters,’ amongst 
whom there is traditionally much dependency. 


Tt is well known that poverty amongst the aged is 
particularly intense. While about 5 per cent of all Canadians 
recelva public assistance in the course of a year, (3) 21 per 
cent of all Canadians aged 65-69 have consistently received 
old age assistanco. (]}) Moreover, the low income position of 
Canadians, seventy years or older, is equally evident. Despite 
the universal old ape security payments that almost all of these 
people receive ($75 monthly), only about 1 per cent receive 
sufficient fncome, including old age security payments, to 
become income tax payers. (5) An additional indication of their 
need, is the 117,000 such persons who need supplementary aid, 
beyond old age security payments, in the six provinces (Quebec 
westward) which grant such aid. (6) 


The poor financial position of the aged is further 
illustrated by the data on income by age groups. (7) The 
median annual. income for men in their late sixties falls by 
stages from just over $2000 annually to about $1,500 a year in 
their early seventies, settling at about $900 from their late 
eighties onward. Tor women the situation fs still worse. 


Pe a ee te 


defined as all persons 65 years of age or older. 
(2) The Senate of Canada. Proceedings of the Special 
Committee in Aging. Ottawa, Queen's Printer, p.1590. 
(3) Includes all persons and their dependents in receipt 
of assistance whether on a means or needs test; 
approximately 1,000,000 persons. 
) Senate, already quoted. p. 1618. 
) Same, p. 1614, Table III-3. 
} Seme, pe 1621. 
}) Same, ps 1591. 
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They have a median income just under $500 in their late sixties; 
it rises to about $800 in the early seventies and thereafter 

it remains virtually stationary. The distress of the typical 
aged woman is accentuated for shé tends to live longer than a 
man in comparable circumstances; she represents an increasing 
proportion of the aged in the later decades of life. Thus the 
situation for the majority of aging women, no matter in what 

age group, and for the majority of men in their seventies onward, 


BO Aro CULaY Ly OPErLCuLt. 


The extent of poverty among the aged also varies with 
residence. The national median income for those aged 65 and 
over is $1,650. Only in Ontario and New Brunswick is the national 
median exceeded. In Newfoundland it is $976. 


There is also rural-urban variation... Except in Ontario 
and British Columbia, the provincial median rural income for those 
aged 65 and over is between $800 and $950. For those over seventy, 
the median in all provinces, without exception, is within $100 of 


Sogo ers 


While the introduction of the Canada Pension Plan in 
1966, and the gradual lowering of the age of eligibility (from 
70 to 65 by 1970) for old age security, will have a cumulative 
effect in greatly improving the income of the aged in Canada, two 
residual prebrems* wlit remain, “One:is temporary,  yecvserious, 
and the other continuing. Many of those who are already aged or 
who wlll become so in the next five to ten years will receive 
either partial benefit or no benefit from these program 
improvements. For them financial problems will remain. In the 
longer term, there will always be some of the aged who have never 
been in the labor force, or whose attachment has been relatively 
brief; many of this group will continue to have inadequate income 


Ln GWnerr Ustewipeard : 


Compounding the difficulties of low incomes among the 
aged 28 deteriorating personal health... The alieheatihwot the 
aged largely flows from the "degenerative diseases" which occur 
with the’ onset of age. Degeneration may occur for several 
reasons: the residual effects of poor health at earlier ages; 
loss of efficiency of the homeostatic mechanisms which in earlier 
life are normally effective against disease; or diseases related 
to age. (9) Of these three causes, the first is particularly 
relevant, for poverty in childhood and related 111 health, (10) 


4 Same, pp. 1591-92. | 
9) Herman T. Blumenthal (ed.), Medical and Clinical Aspects 
of Aging. New York: Columbia U. Press, 1962. pp. vii-viii. 


10) Canadian Sickness Survey, 1950-51; No.9, Dp slo=ce. 
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may well influence health in old age. Similarly, living 
conditions in later years also influence the ability of the 


aging to maintain good health. 


The common diseases of advancing age are chronic, 
often long-term, involving continuing health care and health 
costs at that ago when people are least able to provide for 


either. (11) 


This general consideration is reinforced indirectly by 
the findines of Canadian Sickness Survey which noted, in reference 
to volume of health care, that the aged in low income families were 


relatively well served because many of them were receiving public 
assistance and had public medical and other health services 
available to them. (12) More recent information on use of health 
services suggests that age itself, whatever the income level, is 
the factor requiring high levels of health care. (13) 


Seen from another vantage point, in situations where the 
aged have to depend on their own resources to cover higher health 
costs, particularly long-term costs, these very costs may become a 
cause of poverty in so far as either marginal incomes have to be 
spread over wider ranges of unavoidable costs or as savings are 
used up at an unintended accelerated pace. 


Adding to the complexity of the economic and social 
situation of the aged is the matter of housing. 


The housing needs of the aged change as their faculties 
and abilities decline. Some of the aged are able and willing to 
maintain their own quarters, whether rented or owned. A time then 
comes when, while still relatively active and independent, they 
are unable to provide for themselves all the normal services such 
as meal preparation. Finally, as disabilities grow, they frequently 
move from a need for occasional help to intense care. Across this 
broad spectrum, the accommodation and services required vary greatly. 


(11) For instance, cardiovascular diseases, arteriosclerosis, 


cancer, arthritis, diabetes and related diseases. 


(172) Quoted above, p. 22. 
(13) Senate, quoted above, p. 1671. 
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An accurate picture of the housing needs of elderly 
Canadians cannot be obtained because there are insufficient 
data. "Nonetheless the statistics do show that there is a 
large body of householders and unattached old people whose 
housing lacks the basic physical requirements for health and 
decency and whose incomes clearly make it impossible for them 
to improve their circumstances without the aid of the larger 


community." (il,) 


A basic fact regarding the aged and their housing is 
that many live independently. This is a basic pattern and in 
large measure affects what housing does and might exist for them. 
Of some 1,000,000 families in Canada, over half a million have heads 
who are 65 or older. Some 78 per cent of these families with older 
heads have exclusive use of their own dwelling. Of the 600,000 
elderly people who are unattached, there are some 170,000 who 
similarly have exclusive use of their own dwelling. (15) Hence, 
institutional living is rather the exception than the rule. 


The relative inflexibility of the income of the aged, 

whether living on public or private pensions, makes housing a 
particularly difficult problem for them. In a market of rising 
housing costs, such as has existed in Canada for some years, many 
of the aged who do not own their own quarters are forced into 
less and less desirable accommodation in attempts to stretch 
their fixed incomes. It has been in response to this trend that 
various rental housing measures for the aged have been developed. 


The principal device used to date in Canada has been the 
provisions of loans to livited dividend companies. From 19,6 to 
196, this had resulted in the construction of some 8,000 units, (16) 
without doubt a modest figure. .The main defect in this method, 
where the units have not been subsidized, is that, while the rental 
cost may be relatively low, it is still too high for many’ of the 
aged. The tenant's income must be twice the rental to be eligible; 
in cases, and this ts not usual, where the rent is $50.00, the 
tenant must therefore have an income of at least $100 a month. 

The income data noted earlier shows that many cannot meet this level. 
Hence this form of housing tends not to be available to those aged 
persons most in need of low-cost housing. 


(1h) CMHC. Submission to the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Aging. October, 196. p. lk. 

(15) Same, ppe 5-6. 

Cle yorsamaewns 94 
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For this latter group, subsidized public housing has 
been the main answer, though as an answer it has been largely 
academic. By 1964, only 167 such units exclusively for the elderly 
had been constructed in Canada. (sis/ J 


A further unclear matter is institutional accommodation 
for the aged, as the extent of need in Canada is not known despite 
a general recognition of the problems of increasing physical 
dependency as the aged grow older. However, it is known that there 
are over 30,000 Canadians who live in some type of welfare 
institution such as homes for the aged, hostels, and nursing homes. 
If-hospitals are included, apvroximately 110,000 beds were allocated 
to the use of persons aged €5 and over in 1962-63. This represents 
77.2 beds per 1000 of that age population. This means, on any 
particular day, nearly eight of each 100 persons 65 and older were 
residents in some form of institution, rather than in the community 
at large. It is believed the rate is as high as 15 per 100 for 


persons 75 years or older. (18) 


Because of their special needs, many services are 
required by the aged. These range across many kinds of community 
services like home-makers, home-help ,counselling, recreation, meal 
preparation and delivery and home nursing. All these services are 


in very short supply in Canada. 


This paper has identified a particular group in the 
population whose rate of dependency is high and whose service needs 
are many. In contrast, a wide gap still exists between these needs 
and the supports available. Nor can it be forgotten that this group 
is growing in both ubsolute and in relative terms. The need for 
special provisions for the aged will therefore become more intense, 


not less. 


73 Samesrp.) 18, 
Proceedings of the Special Peli ne? of the Senate, 


already quoted, pp. 1654-55. 
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PROVLILS OF POVERTY 


Pamily Size 


In Csnada, as elsewhere, the long-term trend has been 
towards smaller families. Although the dramatic changes in fertility 
since \Vorlda War II haves pushed up the average family size in Canada 
slightly above the level during the prewar decade, this increase 
does not imply a return to tho large families that prevailed in 
earlier years. 


The decline in family size has by no means been uniform 
among different strata of the population. Historically, the "small- 
family norm" first omerged in cities and towns among the more educated 
whito-collar families whose lire goals and aspirations underwant radical 
changes in the industrial and technological revolution. Soread of this 
norm into other sectors_of society was rather slow at first. The 
consequence was the emergence of the wide differences in family size 
according to social class. With the accelerating pace of industrial 
urbanization, the diffusion of the small-family pattern has apparently 
been gaining momentum. All available statistics in recent years suggest 
thab very Jarge families oave-been clearly.on the decliney. At‘ the 
same time, the proportion of childless and one-child families has also 
been declining. As a result, the range of family size among major 
groups of tte population has tended to narrow, and the modal "completed 
family" in the postwar era appears to be converging to a moderate size 
of three to four children, 


The rural-urban difference in family size has not yet 
disappeared, although the gap has been narrowing. Similarly, the 
relationship between family size and social class persists with the 
exception of one anomaly which has appeared since the postwar baby—-boom 
period. 


The 1961 Census 1 indicates that the families with the 
lowest incomes and education still have the largest number of children. 
(See Tables 1 and 2.) One of thse significant features of the postwar 
trend, however, is an increase in the number of children in the better 
educated and richer families who had tended to show the fastest 
decline in fertility in the earlier periods. The smallest averags 
family size, therefore, is no longer associated with the most 
affluent, but rather with the families of a somewhat lower income. ‘he 
recent pattern thus indicates that the completely linear relationshio 
between family size and social class has tended to weaken. If the 
highest classes are excluded, however, we find the traditional 
pattern of larger families with smaller incomes and smaller families 
with larger incomes, is still in evidence, but the pattern is, now 
less. ,pronounced than formerly... 


eee 


1 In this and the following analyses, data on the families with 
the head 35-1 years of age are used for several reasons, First, most 
people in Canada who would ever form a family would have done sc bafore 
they reached this age range. Secondly, the trends towards earlier 
marriage, earlier childbearing and closer spacing of births over the last 
twenty years imply that the majority of children these families would 
have already been born. Thirdly, almost ail the surviving children of 
these families would still be living at home. 


oe 
In interpreting the figures given in the two tables, some 

caution 18 cin order Downward bias appears to have boen introduced 

into the average number of children for families at the lowest levels 

of earnings’ by the exclusion of such groups as families on relief, small 

farm operators, “own account" fishermen, etc, It is also quite 

possible that the corresponding figures for other types of families 

should be biased either upward or downward by the exclusion of those 

whose mator incoma stems from some other source. It should be noted 

further that the earnings of the family heads are by no means adequate 

for measuring, the economic status of the family unit as a whole, 

Although the schooling of the family head appears to be a somewhat 

more sensitive measure of socio-economic status, it too does not 

necessarily coincide with the status of the family unit. Despite these 

and other inadequacies of the available data, howavar, the ganoral 

pattern of thos rolationship between family size and social class is 

indicated 


The pabtern observed for Canada aopliss in general. to each 
of the provinces excapt for Newfoundland, Ontario and British Columbia. 
In Newfoundland, the clear prewar pattern of an inverse correlation 
between gize of family and earnings, as well as achooling cf the head, 
still continues, “In Ontario and British Colwnbia, the average family 
Size tends to converge within a very narrow rangs regardless of the 
level of the earnings of the family head. {ff the national pattern 
were measured by the educational attainment of the family head, however, 
it would apply to these provinces as well, except that the range of 
variation is considerably narrower. 


. More revealing than the average family size is the distribu— 
tion of families by the number of children at home. Although the modal 
fantly ‘size falls in the category of thras to four children at every 
level or the economic and educational sealel the praportren ef Parise 
families. with five or mors children is by farfthe highest yanioic the 
less educated and lower economic groups. furthermore, it goes down 
progressively with a sucesessive rise on the "status" scales. Over 70 
per cent of families in the highest class have two to four children 
perm farhiy) and Vage-than “9 per’ cent “are in “the caterory wot  larce 


farmidies “Give ofr re -cherdren,) Anong poorer families, there are 
relatively ‘few moderate “size Lamlites, but the proportion o1 large 
families climbs sharply. Among the family heads with less than five 


years of schooling, in’feeb, aimost two out*°of svery five have a large 
family with five or more ‘children, 


The predominance of the larger families among the economically 
lLessVorivilteced loltds “brue “for each ol thea graviness, “out to a varying 


degrae Although the pireture et the provincial level is somewhat 
obscured by the different levels offertility, the eéneral pattern does 
not change In such provinces as Newfoundland and New Brunewicle, 


nearly one out of every two family heads Ricrones years of age with less 
than five years of schooling has had .Llive,.or more:chiddyren-while the 
cormpeasponding Figures. for imiversiiby @raduates. are Oa) cam io 
Newfoundland and 15 per cent for New Brimswick. In, the more. Ptehe) y 
urbanized. and attilvuent provinces such -as, Ontarlo, and Britien siclombaa. 
the. proportion, of large Lamitlies. among pbho .lees .privideged ua 
siomgyioeantign, LOWer. Goal J) pies He Reo ose A. eheaap. cpnbras.t 
batween the Tower. and, the hicher sittatbua groups, howsver,. std Lio memaines 
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Within the limits of family statistics from the 1961 
Census, it is not possible to spell out conclusively the implications 
of family size for poverty. Obviously, the earnings and schooling 
of the family head alone are not adequate to measure the economic 
status of the family unit as a whole. It is clear, however, that the 
poor are more likely to have large families than the rich, It should 
also be noted that among the poor there tends to be more families 
made up of a female head and children. Tha income level of female 
heads tends to be considerably lower than that of the male heads, 
And yet, within the age range of family heads 35-lL4 years in which 
the responsibilities for bringing up children are likely to be 
beaviest, the average number of children per family with the female 
head is only slightly less than in families with both husband and 
wife present. For the widowed female heads in this age group, the 
average number of children at home is virtually the same as that of 
the normal families. The economic pressure generated by a large family 
thus tends to be more severe among those who are least capable of 
coping with their family needs, Even more important, there is a 
high probability that poor families saddisd with heavy responsibilities 
of bringing up a large number of children would be likely to 
perpetuate the conditions of poverty for the generations to come. 
The technological revolution and the rapidly changing economic order 
are increasingly accentuating the importance of a good education 
and specialized qualifications in the competitive search for jobs. 
In view of the radical occupational transformations in the age of 
automation, children from large families in the lower income brackets 
are likely to be severely handicapved throughout their lives on tha 
labour market. Their chances of rising above the economic status of 
their parents are likely to be slim, and even slimmer in the coming 
decade when the products of the baby-boom period are going to flood 
the labour market. 


SESENE TEAS SENETE SES ETE SESE TSE SESESE SE 

The special Planning Secretariat wishes to acknowledge the 
great assistance it received from Miss Y. Kasahara of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in the preparation of this item. 
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PROFILE OF POVERTY IN CANADA 
Disability 


As with the other headings in this profile, disability 
related to poverty can be either a cause or an effect. Dis- 
ability is here considered to include the blind and those who 
are handicapped physically or mentally, congenitally or acci- 
dentally. Disability creates serious social and economic pro- 
blems for the patient and his dependents or household. The 
highor incidence of T.B., and mental disorders among the 
deprived militates against the poss ibility of their eer ings 
an acceptal le standard of living by themselves, 


Disability as a cause of poverty is not well documented 
statistically but enough numbers are available to show that it is 


a cause of considerable magnitude, 


In January of this yoar, 51,671 people were qualified 
under the Disabled Persons Act for assistance which averaged 
$69 .14.8 per month across the country. The maximum allowable in- 
One including the Disability Assistance, for a family was 
$2,220 perv year, and for a single person $1,260, The qualifi- 


* 


cation for a disabled person under the Act is set by a means 
test and this definitions 


"A person shall be deemed to be totally and perman- 

ently disabled when suffering from a major physiological, 
anatomical or psychological impairmont which is likely 

to continue indefinitely without substantial improvement 
and as a result thereof such person is severely limited 
in activities pertaining to normal living 


Last year nearly 10,000 people were turned away because 
not assess sed as total or permanent although 
many were nonetheless severly handicapped. Five hundred and sixty- 
seven applicants were not quite poor enough to qualify for the 
$900.00 a year -=- the maximum payable under the Act. Two hundred 
and twenty-three died before a decision had been made on their 


applications, 


their disablement was 


In tho same period there were 8,581 recipients of 
blind persons, They averazed 368.12 a month and 
income could reach a total of $2,580 a year without assistance 
being reduced below the maximum 3900, Of the applicants last 
year, 30) were not blind enough and 68 were not poor enough to 


qualify ° 


allowances for 


These numbers only indicate the size of the limited 
group who qualify within the rigid physical and financial 
regulations, What about those who do not apply and those whose 
applications are turned down? There is also an extensive group 


of disabled who by voason of their own assessment of their 
likelihood of success in applying, or other personal reasons, 

do not apply for a Disability Pension, It is particularly in 
these groups that vocational rehabilitation services, in their 
broadest sense, can be most effective, Unless they can be 
prepared for employment in keeping with their remaining abilities, 
poverty is often the result of partial disability. 


Projected to the present population, the Canadian 
Sickness Survey of 1950-5] indicates that, excluding mental illness 
and retardstion and porsons in institutions, 1,300,000 Canadians 
have a permanont physical disability of some degree. 1/ of 
these, 570,000 or 3 per cent of the total population have 
disabilities classifiod by the Survey as severe or total. Half 
of this provp are in the working age population, 18 to 64 years, 
where only one in four have earnings from employment. 


Although there ia no similar measure in Canada of the 
incidence and prevalence of mental retardation, psychoneurotic 
and personality disorders, it may be germane to note that of 
5,626 cases approved as disabled under the Act from April 1963 to 
March 196), 37.1 per cent fell in this category. 


Many of these peoplo are incapable of steady employment 
or are excluded from normal work activity which means normal pay. 


Where Canadian sociological studies have been available 
to compare with the United States statistics, there has often been 


a marked proportionate agreement, 


Since available Canadian statistics are lacking, it may 
be useful to note that a recent United States national health 
survey of the Public Health Sorvice found that 43 per cent of all 
handicapped persons in the labour force have family incomes of 
under $),,000 a year, while only 28 per cent of the non-handicapped 
have incomes that lows; ll per cent of handicapped breadwinners 
were unemployed compared with 7 per cent of the non-handicapped. 


Municipal, and federal supported provincial financial 
assistance is available in varying amounts to most of the unfortun- 
ates as well as vocational rehabilitation services, Old Age 
Assistance and Mothers! Allowances help some people whose need is 
caused by disability, but general assistance programs are normally 
the only help available for the physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated, ‘Ihe Unemployment Assistance Act, which excludes federal 
reimbursements for payment for persons in receipt of Mothers! 
Allowances (until the Canada Assistance Plan becomes effective) and 
generally excludes inmetes of public or charitable institutions, 


Pee en Py NO EE rere eS et ete A 
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hy Royal Commission on Health Services. 


is otherwise often available, Disability benefits under Workmen's 
Compensation with its financiai, medical and rehabilitation provisions 
are also of great assistance to some, although all provinces limit 
their payments to 75 per cent of the worker's wage, In many of the 
accident prone industries, 75 per cent of average daily pay would 

put a victim with a number of dependents below the poverty line. 


The tight limitations on earned income which are a feature 
of the categorical assistance programs, inevitably have some dis- 
incentive effect in cases of serious but not absolute disability. 
Also, and of equal importance, levels of public assistance are 
frequently higher than could ever be produced through the earning 
capacity of the individual. To such individuals, it may not 
seem worthwhile to make full use of increased capacities developed 
through the services of rehabilitation agencies such as that under 
the auspices of the Department of Labour, 


In contrast to the means teat approach, when the Canada 
Pension Plan is in operation, almost all members of the labour 
force will, if they become disabled, be entitled to pensions re- 
lated to their. previous. earnings in employment. The Plan's 
definition of disablement is: "A contributor must be physically 
or mentally incapacitated to such an extent that he cannot 
regularly pursue any substantially gainful occupation and the 
disability mus t.be. of sucha mature that, it) ‘6, likely toxbe long 
continued and of indefinite duration or is likely to result in 


aeatn . 


For most workers, the Disability Pension will be a little 
greater than the retirement pension payable under the Plan. The 
latter is 25 per cent of previous earnings, The Disability Pension 
jis a flat rate of $25.00 per month plus 75 per cent of the retirement 


pension, 


In addition, a disabled contributor in entitled to a flat 
rate of $25.00 for each of four children under 18 years of age and 
one-half that amount for each child above four, 


It should be noted, however, that the retirement pension 
is paid in addition to old-age security for the contributor and, 
in many cases, his wife, The disability income is therefore 
appreciably smaller than the income normally available on retire- 
ment, While the Canada Pension Plan affords an important pro- 
tection that has not hitherto been available, it would seem that 
in most cases the spouse of a disabled person living on the Canada 
Pension Plan would have to work to make ends meet, 


The pension plan will, however, be supplemented by the 
Canada Assistance Plan, Since this offers payments determined by 
need and is available on a wniversal basis, it is a major aid to 
the disabled who have no other financial resources, 
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PROFILE OF POVERTY IN CANADA 
Problems of Health Among the Poor in Canada 


There is more il] health among poor people.than rich 
people, And ill health is one of the reasons why Reep Le become 


poor or stay poor. 


The main statistical support for these obvious statements 
is provided by the Canadian Sickness Survey 1950-51. This’ 
massive study examined the ill health, and health care received 
in relation to’it, orvd bargesasample of Canadians across “a year 
hong period. Its findings are now out-dated in detail but 
remain generally Ta y . 


Particularly usefub ito this. Profite.is.,the,,fact. that. the 
data were analyzed by family income groups. These groups were: 


1) Under $1,500 - low income group 
2,999 - medium income group 


a L, 500 = 

3) pA OOo. [= mad - high income group (lower) 6 

4.) $5,000 and over - high income group (upper) | ) 
Because of changing value: of therdoilar, these 7 ive Should be 
related to today's conditions. According to, D.B.S5 the period 
January 1951 to September 1965 prices rose approximately thirty 
per. cent. It would, therefore, seem reasonable to raise these 


categories by this amount or provide us with income ranges with 
comparable purchasing power in the mid-1960's. These would be 


approximately: 


t) Under’ $2, 000°: 
ela ~ $3, 89¢ 

i) 900 - $6, 199 

4) $6,500 oie over 


DO 


In the light of present ‘studies Piet ask eee cue relationship of 
Canadian income levels to poverty, the low income group in 
the Canadian Sickness Survey spoke of the most deprived poor today. 


(1) The health care patterns hold generally true, except for 
hospital service patterns which were shifted by the introduction 
of federal-provincial care programs in the late 1950's. 
Numerous and comparable, more recent studies. under the United 
States National Health Survey (on such subjects by income groups 
as disability days, volume of health care, limitation of activity) 
and mobility), support the validi bby of URe findings noted Above 
ofthe: Canadian. sickness .Survey : 

(2) DBS and National Health & Welfare. "Volume of Health Care for 

Selected Income Groups". Canadian Sickness Survey,1950-51 No.9. 


Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1956,p.8. While health care by defini- 
tion was related to individual persons, each person's income 
group was determined by the total income of the family to which 
he or she belonged. (Other income group definitions used today.) 
(3) The price index,100.0 in 1949, rose from 107.7 to 139.1 during 
mse period. 
(4) See: Ont.Fed.of Labour. Poverty in Ontario 1964.Toronto, 1964. 
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That IUGR: described the situation among low income groups 
$n Ganada as follows. (5) Canadians in the low income group suffered 
proportionately on an appreciably greater amount of disabling ill- 
ness while at the same time receiving a smaller amount of health care 
than higher income groups. The difference in amounts of disability 
and care received between the middle and the upper income groups were 
ot as great as the difference between the low and middle income groups, 


White 53.7, 55.0 and°6kel per eent of ue higher income groups 
received health care during the period the survey was held, only 45.3 
per cent of low income persons received care. Of any income group, the 
low income group had the smallest proportion of persons reporting care, 
except for in-patient hospital care and home nursing services. The 
of health care per 100 Aaisability days was also smallest 
for the Low income group in all ciasses of health care, except in-patient 
hospital care and home nursing services. However, this lower rate of care 
stands out more forcefully because dlsabling tllnesses struck the low 
income froup more heavily. In this light the findings suggested that, 
in relation to the care needed, the low income group received the least 


{n-patient hospital care and home. nursing services. 


number of unLts 


If these income groups are analysed by age groups, it is.:seen 
that not all age groups in tho low. income catogory were: equally far 
behind corresponding age froups at other; Income levels. Generally children 
under fifteen in the low income group were the furthest behind their 
corresponding age group in the higher income levels. Those wha,were the 
least far behind were persons over 65 in the low income group; but many 
of these persons were recipients of public assistance and received health 
care paid out of public funds. While men of working age in the low income 
proup receive relatively more physicilan*4andobosoital care’ per person, the 
Report reminded us that these men also represented a greater amount of 
disability, particularily ijinesses requiring a preav amount. of “care. [tf 
appeared, in relation to the amount. andi nature of disability that men in 
this low income group had, they received less care than men of the same 
age in higher income catepories. 


With regard to in-patient hospital care and home nursing 
services, in which the low income pfroup seems to have been reasonably 
well served, the Survey noted that hospital treatment is the one 
Kind of health care hin whichytherieits. Littheacheice.as to.whether 
to receive care ortnot.. it noted that pmuchsofl, this care. was 
provided free by povernments to poor people and this was.a factor 
in its use. (6) Moreover, the large share of home nursing services 


OY Alt the data to foltow, ‘based on the Survey, are taken from: 
Canadian Sickness Survey, 1950-51, No. 9. Already quoted, Ppeo 13-226 
(6) Reperding currentilevel of yne Pate care services »provided,to public 
assistance recipients in eee See talent «0b Natlonat.Health and 
Wel fare. o Finane Lae of wWersonaloHealtgh, Cane fon Reciolents, of Public 
Asststance 1956-57 TOO1GG SeOl Gin Sak ae rovinces. Research ne eee 


SS 
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received by the low income group was probably related to the 
fact that home nursing services were often provided free of charge. 


The kind of health care, in which the low income groups 
were particularly deficient, was dental care. This group also 
received only a small share of miscellaneous health care, most of 
which is of an elective nature, and fewer examinations for plasses 
than those in other income groups. 


In summary, the low income proup received less health 
care than higher income groups, although they suffered from more 
illness in yueneral and although their illnesses tended to be 
more severe. 


Of particular concern is the fact that children of the poor 
suffer greatly from 111 health. This is borne out and stressed by 
American studies. (7) Moreover, as discussed below, children of the 
poor run much greater risks of death from illness and disease than 
do other groups. 


It is well known that a crude correlation exists between 
income level and rate of infant mortality. This correlation applies 
roughly to the various regions of Canada, as an examination of a 
table ranking the provinces according to their infant mortality rate 
and their per capita personal income shows (average 1959-61). (8) 


Province Rate Province Income 
Ont. We Ont. $1, 807 
pee’, pyerages AD B.. Ge #1, 786 
Alta. oO oh Alta. #1, 570 
Sask, e671 Man. $1,520 
Man. A halt Sask, $1, 338 
N.S; 29 lh Que. Oi, 3. 
N.B. 29.7 N.S, $1,163 
Que. a N.B. $1,031 
peariney Fee Pas in $ 961 
Nfld. my aS’ Nfld. @ 874 


(7) See Blanche D. Coll “Deprivation in Childhood: Its Relation 
to the Cycle of Poverty". Welfare in Review 1965 pp. 3-l. 
(8) Royal Commission on Health Services. Vol. I. Ottawa: 


Queen's Printer, 1964. p. 151. 
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But the above table does not indicate where the problem 
33 the worst - among Canadian Indians and Eskimos. According to 
the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, the Eskimo death 
rate in 1960 was 21 per 1000, nearly three times the national rate; 
fifty-five per cent of all Eskivo deaths were infants under one 
yeer: the infant mortality rate was 193 per 1000 live births, 
against a national rate of 27. (9) Even more graphic is a 
presentation of average age at death in the Yukon and Northwest 


Territories: (10) 


Yukon NiWeds Canada 
Average at death 
Males ub .8 26.0 59.7 
Females S264. pate Shek 


Indeed health conditions for the native people of the 
North are still among the worst in the world. 


Compared with conditions in the North, the picture 
for Canadian Indians as a whole is brighter; but it is not good. 


The infant death rate for Indians in 1963, the latest 
year for which information is available, (11) was 70. against 
an all Canada rate of °6.3. The averare age at death was 33,3 for 
males and 34.7 for females. Expectation of life at birth for 
Indian men was about nine years less than for Canadian men 
generally, and was ten years less for Indian women. 


Acstriking indicator of their poor living conditions is 
the fact that 19 per cent of all Indian deaths are due to pneumonia 
compared to four per cent for the country as a whole. Similarly, 
17 per cent of deaths were due to accidents compared to 8 per cent 
for the country generally. 


The life tables on Indians compared to national tables 
reveal the increased risk to Indians of dying during the first 
three years of life. Infant mortality was 2.75 times the national 
rate. But, while rates are lower, mortality amongst toddlers is 


(9) hoyal Comission on Health Services Vol. I, p.’ 22e. 
(10) Same. ‘Yaken from an unnumbered tabulation. p. 223. 


(11) Indian Vital Statistics 1963. Memo. Dept. of NHW, 6th page. 
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about 7# times greater than amongst Canadian toddlers generally. 
It is over three times as great among both Indian school children 
and teenagers. (12) The loss of life in the carly years is 

very high. At the same time, because of high birth rates (1.0.0 
compared to 2.6 in Canada), more than half the total Indtan 
populetion is under the age of 1/ years, and nearly 19 per cent 
is under the age of five. (13) 


The causes of deaths which particularly strike the 
Indians are the respiratory diseases, especially broncho-pneumonia; 
tuberculosis; accidents and violence; diseases’ of early infancy; 
and diseases of the digestive system, particularly gastro-enteritis.(l ) 
Clearly, much of the disease and death is related to poverty. 


Perhaps no more adequate summary of the problems of health 
and poverty can be given than a statement recently made by 
Mr. Justice Hall, (15) "... 1t ts incontrovertible. that the health 
status of any given community is good or bad in direct proportion 
to the economic status of that community, to the social, the 
housing and the sanitary conditions then and thore existing and 
the welfare services available at any given time. Where slums 
axiat, 11) health abounds. Where there Is lack of proper sanitary 
facilities in crowded areas, disease spreads. Where there is 
poverty, people suffer from lack of the medical, dental and other 
health services which they need. All surveys show that there is 
a direct correlation between the quantity of health service asked 
for and given to those in the low income brackets as compared to 
the volume of health services asked for and given to persons of more 
ample means. Ior any who may doubt this statement, for it is one 
which is fundamental to a correct approach to any effective health 
services programme, I urge those doubters:.to study the report of the 
United States National Health Survey or the Canadian Sickness Survey 
of 1950-51. Poverty and disease have been inseparable scourges 
down the centuries." 


Ger a i ae a 

(13) Samet Waal 

(Linh Beamess ope. mee 

(15) Justice Emmett M. Hall. A Health Charter for Canada. Paper 


delivered to the Community Welfare Planning Council of 
Greater Winnipege. Javuaryiy, 1965s, pw Is 
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PROFILE OF POVERTY IN CANADA 


Housing Need 


Houses can be inadequate ina number of different ways. 
ihe housetmay be tootemaly ror-thetnumber Vofr-people in it to live 


in ways which would be generally acceptable. The house may be 
in a location that is dangerous to health or denies the family 
normal amenities. The structure itself may be sub-standard. 


Or it may lack adequate light, heat or plumbing. 


A comprehensive. measure of housing need would estimate 
the extent to which people live in homes that are inadequate, 
for ‘one “or more ‘such reasons, because they are unable to pay for 
an acceptable standard of accommodation. 


Obviously no such estimate can be made in precise terms 
and on standards which would command general agreement. There 
ere, Nowevers “a mumber "of iundieations of the order of magnitude 


of Nous ing need. 
Crowding 


Lhe--amount “of space that’’a Household needs varies a great 
deal accor ding Co" the ace and” sex “and” the’ nature ofthe relavipnshnips 
of the people making up the household. Moreover, the only 
statistics’ relate, not Co space, as.-such but to«the number, of rooms, 


The average number of persons per room in Canada at the 
time of the Census in 1961 was 0.74. ihts average Corresponds 
to a family of five persons - say, the parents and three children 
living in a 7 room dwelling, consisting perhaps of 4 bedrooms, 
a aivineg room, -ardining room and a-kitchen. Pt. would appear 
that people “choose atleast that much ‘Space if they can afford it. 


However ,“theevar katvrons from the average” are’ wide ~<Out 
of 4.5 million occupied dwellings in Canada in 1961, approximately 
Ones Pi rd conmeained two Lor amnore rooms perperson.. At the ether 
extreme, more than one per cent of all occupied dwellings - some 
60,000 units - provided only half a room, or less, per person; 
that’ is’, there were two or more persons per room. There were 
also approximately 690,000 occupied dwellings, or 15 per cent 'of 
all occupied dwellings in Canada, where there were more than one, 
but less than two, persons per room. 


peeve is cov ious ty a falrmry close Link* between crowded 
dwellings and income. In the 1961 Census analysis of family 
households by size of family income, there were 765,882 of these 
familtves’ carning’ ess than Ss 7000 per year’ out -of “@ total’ of 
SO). 5 ea, In this group earning less than $3,000 per year. the 
number of families where there were more than one person per room 
was 271,483, or slightly more than one third of the group. 


ey ee 


By contrast, in tho $6,000 and over income category, 
which included approximately 1.6 million families, only some 
18 per cent lived in dwellings where there was more than one 


person per roome 

Living Arrangements of the 

Ganadian Population in 1961 

Husbands and wives eo tea together with or without their 

children constitute approximately 52 per cent of the total Canadian 
population. The remaining 18 per cent is made up of heads of 
broken families and unattached individuals. If we classify these 
groups by 2ge categories, husbands and wives living together form 
the overwhelming majority in the middle age groups. As one might 
expect, heads of broken families and unattached individuals aocount 
for more than half of the elderly. Almost half of the broken 


families in Canada have earnings of less than $3,000 per year while 
only one fifth of husband~wife families earn less than $3,000 a year. 


Among all husband and wife families, h.6 per cent were 
without their own households in 1961; the rate of doubling-up was 
highest in the youngest age groups and among the aged. 


The rate of doubling-up among broken families was 17.1 per 
cent; among the younger age group this rate was 71.l, per cent, 
and 7.l1 per cent among the aged, 


Among unattached individuals, of whom 26 per cent were 
heads of non~family households, there was a similar situation; 
92.7 per cent of the young age groups and 57.l, per cent of the 
aged lived in shared accommodation. 


Two-thirds of all the families who were not maintaining 
their own households were sharing dwellings with relatives. The 
sharing of dwellings with rolativoes, although more frequent among 
the aged, was also quite high among the younger broken families. 


Condition of the dwelling stock in Canada in 1961 


The Census defines dwellings in need of major repairs as 
those in a seriously run-down or neglected condition with one or 
more major structural deficiencies. Dwellings in need of minor 
repairs are defined as those which were free of major structural 
deficiencies but presented a run-down or neglected appearance because 
of a jack of normal maintenance. 


The 1961 Census reported that 255,41 dwellings, or 
5.6 per cent of the total, were in need of major repairs. More 
than half of these dilapidated units were in urban centres even 


aide & 


‘though they constituted only 4.1 per cent of all occupied dwellings 
in the same urban centres. 


In rural districts 9.1 per cent of all occupied dwellings, 
or approximately one in every ten housing units, were in need of 
major repairs. 


In city suburbs 2.8 per cent of dwelling units needed 
major repairs, as compared to 3.6 per cent in the central parts of 
cities. Further, the 96 census tracts in which the proportion of 
dilapidated dwellings was over 10 per cent contained one-third of 
all dwellings in need of major revairs in the central areas of 
cities; these same census tracts represented less than 9 per cent 
of the housing stock of ail metropolitan cities. 


One out of every ten dwellings in metropolitan cities 
lacks adequate plumbing. These dwellings show a heavy geographical 
concentration. In 20 census tracts, for example, half of the 
dwellings lacked adequate plumbing. 


Age of Structure 


The condition of dwellings is closely related to their age. 
More than half of all dwellings in need of major repairs, and more 
than LO per cent of all dwellings without adequate plumbing 
facilities, were built before 1920. Conversely, a tenth of the 
dwellings built before 1920 were dilapidated; 6.0 per cent of 
dwellings erected in the inter-war period, and 2.2 per cent of 
dwellings completed since the end of World War II, were in need of 


major repairs. 


The relationship between age and poor standards is 
geographically consistent: the percentage of sub-standard housing 
units declines with the age of structure in each metropolitan area. 
Within the boundaries of the central cities of metropolitan areas, 
census tracts with a high proportion of sub-standard dwellings 
also have a high percentage of dweliings built before 1920. 


Problems of the Aged 


In 1961, there were nearly 280,000 non-farm household 
heads over 65 years of age who had annual incomes of less than 


#1, 000. e019 


Among the dwellings occupied by heads of households of 
65 years of age and over, nearly 200,000 were not equipped with 
their own flush toiiet and a little more than 220,000 dwellings 
of this group had no bath or shower. 


(Ng) Submission to the Svecial Committee of the Senate on A 


Central Mortgage and Housing Coro, October, 196. 


rin 


She. 


It will be noted that these numbers take no account of 
the 350,000 unattached older persons who shared someone else's 
dwelling; most of these persons had an annual income of less than 


$1, 000. 
The Problem of Indian Housing 


Statistical information pertaining to the 26,000 dwellings 
in which Indians are housed in Canada provides a profile of Canadian 
housing which can oniy be characterized as one of urgent need. 


As an indication of crowding, a study by the Indian 
Affairs Branch in 1962 showed that Indian family dwellings of 
three rooms or less constituted 57 per cent of all Indian dwellings 
as compared to 1i per cent for Canada. Only 30 per cent of Indian 
houses had indoor running water and &@ mere 9 per cent were equipped 
with an indoor toiiet. In other words, much of present housing 
for Indians is grossly sub-standard. 


The extent of the need 


The various indicators of housing inadequacies overlap 
in some measure. An over-crowded home may also be a structurally 
deficient home. Many of the 250,000 homes in need of major repairs 
could be brought to an acceptable standard. Of the 250,000 
families not maintaining their own households, not all are low 
income people acting from economic necessity. 


Nevertheless, despite all the qualifications that have to 
be made, there is a ciear indication that the shortage of acceptable 
dwellings is some hundreds of thousands. It cannot be put at less 
than 300,000 units. It may be judged to be much more. . 


Meeting tne problem 


Those who are now ill-housed can get better dwellings in 
two ways. 


(1) They can get it by the so-called filtering process, 
that is, when housing is vacated by higher income 
groups moving to better or newer buildings. The 
housing made available oy fiitration can help meet 
the housing deficit only if it is in reasonable 
condition, and only if its cost is iow enough to be 
within reach of the poor. The price of the housing 
is of course affected by the number of buildings on 
the market and by the avaiiability of subsidized 
public housing 


wt con 


(2) They can get it through the public construction 
of new units or the public acquisition and 
improvement of existing accommodation for 
direct allocation to lower income people at 
subsidized rents. Public housing in Canada 
has thus far made a relatively small contribution 
to the amelioration of housing conditions among 
the poor. Only about 22,000 public housing 
units have in fact been provided during the 
past 15 years, and a further 30,000 low rent 
dwellings have been provided under private 
sponsorship. 


Reliance on the filtering process and the private 
market distribution of dwelling space tends to increase 
the real costs to the economy in the sense that a greater 
total value of new housing must be provided than is actually 
required to bring: the poorly housed people up to a 
satisfactory standard. On the other hand, the public 
allocation of dwelling space directly to lower income 
people involves subsidies, and increases the transfer 
payments necessary to effect the desired improvement in 
low income housing standards. ‘There is a wide range of 
choice in public policy on the relative mix of the two 
techniques. So far the amount of public housing in Canada 
is very small in relation to the extent of housing need. 
It would appear that a considerably increased use of the 
subsidy technique is inevitable, if the problem is to be 
solved. Under even the most utopian circumstances the 
private market could not yield adequate accommodation at 
total costs - including tax and upkeep costs - which would 
make it acceptable to people at very low income levels. 


Dwelling: 


Family: 


Head of 
family: 


Household: 


Head of 
household: 


Bath and 
toilet 
facilities: 


Selected definitions from the Census 


For census purposes, a dwelling is a structurally 
separate set of living quarters, with a private 
entrance either from outside or from a common 
hall or stairway inside the building. 


In the census, a family consists of a husband and 
wife (with or without children who have never 
married) or a parent, with one or more children 
never married, living together in the same 
dwelling. Adopted children and step-children 
have the same status as own children and, in fact, 
a family, for census purposes, may comprise a 

man or woman living with a guardianship or ward 
under 21 years of age. 


Census rules for determining the head of family 
are similar to those for head of household. For 
families with both husband and wife present, the 
husband is considered as "head", and for families 
consisting of a parent and son or daughter, the 
parent is designated as "head", regardless of 

age or dependency. 


As defined in the census, a household consists of 
a person or froup of persons occupying one 
dwelling. It usually consists of a family group, 
with or without lodgers, employees, etc. However, 
it may consist of a group of unrelated persons, 

of two or more families sharing a dwelling, or 

of one person living alone. Every person is a 
member of some household. 


In general the person chiefly responsible for the 
maintenance of the household is normally considered 

as "head", For all households consisting of a 

married couple, the husband rather than the wife 

is always designated as "head"; for households 
consisting of a parent and a son or daughter of 

single status, the parent rather than the child 

is designated as "head" regardless of age or dependency. 


Running water: Refers to water which is piped inside 
the dwelling and controlled by a tap. Bath or shower: 
Refers to installed bath or shower facilities operated 
from a piped water source and,controlled by a tap 

and drain. Flush toilet; Refers to a flush toilet 
located inside the building, not necessarily inside 
the dwelling. "Exclusive use" refers to use by 
members of one household only. 


Income: All persons 15 years of age and over residing in 
sample households were asked to report total 
income received from each of the sources listed 
below for the twelve-month period ending May 31, 
1961, or if this ficure could not be provided, for 
the calendar year 1960. 


The sources were: 


(a) gross cash wages, salaries, commissions and tips 
(before deductions for income tax, pensions, 
unemployment insurance, etc.); 


(b) net income (gross income less operating expenses) 
received from own business or from a professional 
practice, but exclusive of net income earned from 
operation of a farm; 


(c) family allowances; 
(d) old-age assistance and old-age security payments; 


(e) other government transfer payments, e6.f., un- 
employment insurance, workmen's compensation, 
veterans! pensions and allowances, disability 
pensions, mothers' allowances, etc.}3 


retirement pensions; 

bond and bank interest and dividends; 
other investment income, o.g., net rents, 
mortgage interest, estate income, etc.; 


pw ry 
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(1) all other money income, e.g., annuities, income 
from roomers and boarders, alimony, etc. 


For family households total income shown is the 
total income of the head of household and the head's 
family. The family of the head of household consists 
of the wife (where present) and any unmarried children 
resident in the household. For non-family households 
the total income shown is the total income of the head 
of household only. For both family and non-family 
households total income measured is not necessarily 
the total income of the household as there may be 
other persons resident in the household whose income 
was not included. 


Tenure: A dwelling is classified as "owned" (even though mort- 
gaged) if it belongs to some member of the household; 
otherwise, it is classified as “rented", whether or not 
a specified rent is paid. 


Condition of 


dwelling: 


References 


A dwelling is classified as in pood soondition 
if, regardiess of age, the enumerator 
considered it to be sound and free from 
defects; in necd of minor repair if it had 

no major structural deficiencies but presented 
a run-down or neglected appearance due to 

lack of normal maintenance; and in need of 
major repair if it were ina seriously run-down 
or neglecte 


condition and showed one or more 
major structural deficiencies. 


(1) O.J. Firestone, Residential Real Estate in Canada: 
University of Toronto Press: 1951, p. 196. 


(2) Submission to the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Aging. Central Mortgage and Housing Corp. 


October, 196. 


(3) Statistics 


All of the statistical data presented in the paper 
was taken from the 1961 Census Series: 


1) Population Sample Series 
2) Households and Family Series 
3) Housing Sertes 


A selected number of tables are based on information 
provided in the Canadian Housing Statistics 
publication from Central Mortgage and Housing 

Corp. Ottawa. 


Low-Income Housing 


Public housing (1950-1965) 


- Full recovery projects 4,30 units 
- Subsidized projects 9,691 units sub total 13,995 units 


Limited dividend (1946-196) 


-~ Low income 25,408 units 
~ Old people 9,781 units sub total 35,189 units 


Grand total 49,184 units 


In 196, - 


Limited dividend loans 

Loans to non-profit corporations 
Loans for public housing projects 
Federal~-Provincial Public Housing 


Total 


1717 units 
why 1 
i 
518 1% 


2,h19 units 


Total 


Without income 

Less than $1,000 

$1000 ~ 1,999 

$2,000 ~ 2999 
etc. 

$5,000 - 9,999 

$10,000 and more 


Non-family households by size of total 
income of head indicating density of 


crowding by the number of persons per room 


Total 
ede orc ts 


26,217 
LS TSO T 
112,150 

82, 362 

74,146 

41, 343 

47,844 

9,331 


One cr more persons 


per room 
156,447 


9,258 
49,275 
34,432 
20,679 
16,477 

9,598 
12, 682 
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Family households by size of total 
income of head indicating density of 


crowding by the number of persons per room 


One or more persons 


Total Je OTE COM ees 
Total 3, 504, 692 1,203,747 
Less than $1000 135,119 46,173 
1000 ~ 1999 etl, 327 86,215 
2,000 - 2,999 356,406 139, 095 
- 526, 881 217, 680 
~ 585, 265 238,292 
- 491,967 181, 672 
~ 34.6, 553 107, 617 
- Bay peo 65, 803 
8,000 - 9,999 261,005 65, 380 
$10, 000-14, 999 194,416 41, 85h 
$15,000 + 93,200 13,766 


PROPORTION OF DOUBLED-UP FAMILIES SHARING DWELLINGS WITH RELATIVES = 1961 


rs oa eee 
Age of Head Husband-wife Families "Broken" Families 


Percent 

Under 25 
25-34 ae 
35-4 dose 
ait 63.3 
55-64 a 
65 and over eae 

# 70.0 


Condition of the Dwelling Stock - 1961 
SS EE SEA 


otal Incoze of ia 
| families ox Heads of Good | In need of In need of 
f « Eouseholds. Condition ; Minor Repair, Major Repair | Total 


| 
| 
| 
Under $1,000 | 58.0 28.9 ric eee 100.0 


‘1,069 - 1,999 61.6 28.0 10.% 100.0 
2,000 - 2,999 65.6 26.0 8. 100.0 
3,000 - 3,999 70.8 23.1 6.1 100.0 
4 oco ~ 4,999 76.3 19.5 4.2 100.0 

5, CCQ - 9,999 84.5 13.2 2.3 100.0 

10,000 & over 91.7 7.3 1.0 100.0. 


26.6 5.4 | 160.0 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF THE POPULATION - 1961 


| Total | Ashe 
owe" [Under 25[ 25-34 
Husbands and 


wives living | 
together 7,600,052} 567,790 /1,934,301/ 1,997,089 1,501,716 915,268 683,888. 


Heads of 
"broken" 


families 347,418 12,503 37,213 64,182 79,210 


Unattached 
individuals | 2,513,640 490,657 509,593} 328,614] 301,578} 314,102; 609,056 


Children 
at kowe =| 7,777,237 |7, uate 8 - 


TOTAL 18,238,247 |8,808,127 De ine 1,878, 50h | 1 289,470 1,391,154 


Percentage Distribution 
Under 
Total 25 25—34 35-l 45-54 55-64 64 


Husbands and wives 


living together Lg Oye aro. 0 

Heads of "broken" : | 

families Lees se 1.5 

Unattached 

individuals 138 5.1 20.5 

Children at home eo oe. 3 i 


TOTAL 100.0 | 100.0} 100. O; 100.0 100.0} 100.0; 100. o| 


le Husband-wife 
families 


TOTAL 
Not maintaining 


CROWDING OF SOCIAL GROUPS - 1961 
Age 


on 35-0 [ 5-5 [55-68 TGS a ove 


3,800,026] 174,574 |920,871 |989,141/792,269|/505,109| 418,062 


own households 176,342} 31,054) 66,411 085 

4 4.6 4.8 
2. "Broken" families 

TOTAL 347 ,418 60,100] 98,210 

Not maintaining 

own households 59 5573 72304 

% iy a Tob 
3- Unattached 

individuals 

TOTAL 2,513,640 609,056 


Not maintaining 
own households 


% 


ee 


1,859,188] 417,870 |446,057|262,9591203,779|178,766| 349,757 
T%.0 


"Uncrowded” 
families 


187 ,OTT 


132,890 
958,084 


758,436 
851,816 | 1,053,323 


3,129] 43,114] 11,073 
28,056 109 ,9h5 89,703 199,648 


iii, 31,832 | 75,993 [125,514 |201,507 
Palen 37,204 62,574 117,687 160, 261 687,218 867 , 479 
33,931 50 952 73,165 12h, pL lT 4h) ,092 565 ,209 
31,651] 59,040] 54,629/113, 669 402 ,603 516 ,272 


[4,147 4b 


Proportion of Dwellings in Need of Major Repair - 1961. 4 
ry 


Gotal Income of vant | ~ Family Non-Framily 
fes and heads oy non- |. Households, Households 
family households. |) ) 


Without Inccme | ) ‘ 
Undey $1,C70 | ) 11.5 3 
1,000 - 1.999 9.5 1h. 10.4 
2,000 - 2,999 Tea ya 8.4 
3,000 = 3,599 : 5.2 ie 6.1 
4,0cd - 4,999 | 3.5 5. 4.2 
5,000 - 5,959 2.4 h, 
6 ,0CO - 6,999 pe ask ots 
T,0C0 am 7,999 1.4 2. " 
8,000 - 9,999 1.1 2. 
10,000 - 14,999 0.8 1. 1.0 
15 ,COO & over 0.5 2. 

wi ajo ets [if eee | $9 ae 

1) Excludes owner~occupied dwellings other than single-detached. (¢ 


DWELLINGS IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIRS ~ 1961 


Age of Head 


Under 25 
25 = 34 

35 - Wy 

AS = 54 

55 - 6h 

65 and over 
65 =- 69 

7O and ovex 


4,554,493 


AREAS OF POOR HOUSING - 1961 
Gc AE TT SPATE, ee nee: 


(Based on more than 10% of Dwelling Stock in Need of Major Repairs in 1961) 


oe Dwellings 
Census | In Need Of 
Orry Tract ieee: Repeats APPROXIMATE LOCATION 
No. “0 
HaLizax 39.3 Waterfront, from Morris to North. 
60 | 5 QreT A 
00 3 12.3 w 
St. Joan's 12 20.2 Waterfront, le Marchant Rd., Sudbury &t., City Limt 
18 | 7 er iT] 
Saint John | a 53.9 Courtenay Bay, Wright, Rockland, Main, Harzison, 
‘i 6 16.0 Carleton, Union. 
: T 14.4 " 
12 39.5 a 
8 8 31.5 9 
¥ 5 16.0 Courtenay Bay, Harbour, Mechlenburg 
= 17 14.6 Harbour, Market Place, Tower. 
“4 14 10.9 Adelaide, Millidge, Spar Cove. 
Quebec 6 10.2 St. Charles River, Dorchester, St. Patrice, Gauvrear 
‘i oh t2u3 m 
- 25 LO,.7 “ 
7 2 15.5 Harbour. 
Montreal 61 26.5 Ste. Marquerite, C.P.R. Line, Craig, McGill, Canal 
] : 62 22.3 Lachine. 
, 20 " 63 21.7 x 
2 : 65 12.0 ; 
22 , 69 16.8 : 
“23 e | 70 26.0 . 
al ? 71 21.5 
25 . vee x by 
26 bs 73 12.9 . 
2 ‘ fie, 11.3 . 
23 se 38 18.2 Sherbrooke, Papineau, Ste. Catherine, 
29 : 39 16.9 Amherst, Craig, Peel. 
30 7 ho 18.7 ‘s 
31 a3 ks Lh. 4 , 
rie “4 50 13.0 : 
33 x a3 13.3 : 
34 ‘i 54 a ay i 
ADP ey je eh.0 
36 ws 56 13.3 ve 
237 4 133 22.5 St. Laurent, Mount Royal 
38 " 134 19.1 " 
39 i 136 14.9 . 
ho eae 18.0 " 
Tl s 156 19.7 Mount Royal, Papineau 
Pe) . 18 12.2 St. Laurent River, Adam Street 
J ree 29 eek Sherbrooke, D'lberville, Ontario. 
hl) " 68 nD.2 Canal Lachine, Centre. 
45 : Tah 25.1 Papineau, Ste. Catherine 


h6)  " } 226 St. Hubert, C.N.R, 


Simla orem Sep OURS ea 
Dwellings 


i 
! In Need Of 
CITY | é Major Repairs 
| é 
Hamilton 62 12.1 Hamilton Harbour, Lake Ontario. 
| Berea 12.4 King, Wellington, Railway | 
: 20 Al Wellington, Cannon, Wentworth, Main 
Sudbury | like Lewd Hydro Power Line, Capreol, C.N.R. Lloyd, Notre P 
ys 12 10.5 Dame, Kathleen. 
| 13 LOel 4 
Windsor { 11 25.2 Detroit River, Caron, Wyandotte. 
$8 | e 15.6 1 | 
Toronto 31 13.4 Dovercourt, Front, Parliament, Dundas. 
M 46 i235 i. 
i ig eds = 
: 59 19.8 i 
y 60 14.3 be 
. 61 1148 i 
08 63 21.3 9 
9 T3 §1..5 | 48 
‘f 103 LTO Eastern, Parliament, Queen. 
” LUT 16.0 | " 
: 101 12.4 
" 1 8656 12.6 | Bathurst, Bloor, Spadina 
: boighale | Lake Ontario, Eastern Ave, 
¥ | 96 . 10.3 | Parliament, Bloor, Church, Wellesley e 
99} Ottawa = | 50 | 17.7 Richmond, Bakers Creek, Ottawa River 2 
70 | . 32 H 14.8 ttawa River, Bronson, Albert. ?, 
‘a eed | 4 Pie Ivy, City Limits. 
& London | : | eee Central, Waterloo, Wellington, Thames River, Adelaide. 
‘4 5 1.3 | " : 
a " 35 16.2 Wellington Rd., Port Standey, Railway 
75} Winnipeg 19 SOE Burrows, Notre Dame, Red River. 
76 4 18 no ow | i 
‘ae 4 20 21.6 - : 
73 ¥ 1.0 20.4 - 
194 rs 5 20.1 . 
CO | ? aus 1.8.4 : 
8. . ie ree 16.8 , 
2 i \ 12.7 * 
§3 o 23 12.2 ic 
El, 15 11.9 7 rt, 
85 . 12 mG | a 
85 " 9 10.4 : 
87} Calgary ua 20.6 Elboro River, end St., C.P.R., 8th 8t., Bow River, 
88 Y 10 10.6 Boro River. 
&9 | Edmonton 20 19.8 82nd Ave., 109th St., 116th St., C.N.R., 105th St., 
90 " 23 14.4 Saskatchewan River, 101th St. 
91 19 11.4 : 


CITY 


Vancouver 


ORE RTE | Te ee ee 
ee 


Census 
Tract 


NO. 


6 
50 


iB 


Dwellings 


In Need Of 


Major 


Repairs 
¢ 


ze 


6 
ah, 

20.2 
12.0 
11.6 


8 


APPROXIMATE LOCATION 


Burrard St., Broadway, Victoria Drive. 


Dwellings Without Exclusive Use of Bath or Shower - 1961 


(Per Cent) 


aga With Running Water Total Without 
nin 
& _Exclusive Use 


Wat 
er | Of Bath or Shower 


Central cities of metro 


eeeee @eeemereveeoeeaees 


Otner Urbane... eeeck ceces 


Rural Non-Farm eoeeeereesned 


Share Of Share of Stock of {Share of Stock of 
Occupied | Dwellings Lacking ‘| Dwellings Lacking 
Dwelling | Exclusive Use of Exclusive Use of 
Stock Bath - Shower Flush Toilets s 


Census Tracts By 
Proportion of 

Dwellings Lacking 
Exclusive Use of 
| Bath or Shover. , 


50% or more 2.3 6.0 
Lo - 49 % 27 3.2 6.1 
30 - 39% Se 6.2 LEG 
20 - 29 % 80 9.4 L726 
10 = 19 % 148 L723 Se207 
Less than 10 % 528 Gre T 36.4 
L Census tracts 
in Metropolitén 
lcities. 855 100.0 - 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 


PROFILE OF POVERTY IN CANADA 


The Role of Attituces in the Davelopment 
and Perpetuation of Poverty 


It is almost impossible to-isolate the role of attitudes 
in the creation and perpetuation of povarty Attitudes are 
important in any aspect of poverty, but particularly as one 
approaches the point where poverty 1s "a persistent way of life 
passed down from generation to weneration, which carries 
definite social and pzychological consequences for those who are 
caught ia lit: A study of social stratification by Davis, 
Gardner and Gardner emphasized that not income structure, but 
shared beliefs and behaviour patterns, determined the hierarchy 
of social relationships in "Old City". These shared beliefs 
and behaviour patterns which make up the way of life for "the 
poor" mould their attitudes both towards themselves and towards 


society in general. 


An attitude may be defined as "the predisposition of 
the individual to evaluate some symbol or object or aspect of his 
world in a favourable or unfavourable manner," Specific 
attitudes have been at one time formed in response to a particular 
Thus the attitudes of individuals are created both by their 
and by an exposure to a culture 
It is with these common 


need. 
own experience in growing up, 
common to a larger group or community. 
attitudes that we are here concerned. 


A young man's attitude towards moving to another 
province to find work, of course, differs from those of a father 
of five children or a grandfather who has little motivation 
to move at all. In the earlier days of Canadian settlement, 
the poor young man or woman in a relatively mobile society might 
contemplate the break with his family and its circle in the 
attempt to rise to higher economic and social heights. The 
family, especially if they were new immigrants, encouraged the 
break; they might then enjoy the full life of the new world 
through their children's success. The state of education made 
the process easier than it is today, for determination and luck 
were then often a substitute for the long years of schooling now 
separating the privileged from the underdog, Not many company 
presidents start as shoe-shine boys, and the poor know it. 

Being harder to join the rich, it may seem easier to fight them, 
or at least to ignore them. For the Canadian who is both young 
and poor, there may be less temptation to reject his family than 
to reject the whole society that seems to have caught him. 
Despite the substantial progress in rehabilitation, as well as 
penal reform, the solution of this young Cenadian's plight is 
still hampered severely by the whole range of attitudes which 
mysteriously separates him from those who want to help. 


A young woman who sees her future as marriage and 
motherhood may not worry unduly about her lack of marketable 
skills. She may well assume that her social and economic horizons 


are as limited as the young man's, and she is just as reluctant 
to risk the rebuffs of the middle classes. Thus her motivation 
towards more education and other means of self-improvement is 
far from strong. More likely, her attitudes may lead her tg 
become one more factor solidifying the culture of poverty. 


Peamilies of different ethnic backgrounds have different 


attitudes towards such things as geographic mobility, the position 
of women and the degree to which they feel the government should 
become involved in the economic system, Patterns of child-rearing 
are affected both by ethnic and by economic culture. In Canada, 
the immigrant family is not the family of second generation poverty. 
Demographic surveys in Montreal have shown ho. these immigrants 
move rapidly from “poor" areas to "better" locations "across the 
tracks", John Porter, in his recent book, "The Vertical Mosaic", 
describes poverty and lack of mobility as a problem of those 
people belonging for generations to the "Charter groups" of 
Canada. 


The situation of the Indians and #skimos presents a 
tragedy of isolation whose importance goes beyond these relatively 
small groups, If more were known about the attitudes of society 
in general, it might be found that the Indians and Eskimos are a 
sort of distidlation of the problem of ethnic iseparation:. 
Geography and national policy encouraged the physical separation 
of these groups from the national mainstream. The system of 
reserves, whether actual or virtual, was bound to create attitudes 
of mutual suspicion based partly on mutual ignorance end partly 
on economic self-interest. These people were useful to the 
whites as the labour force of the fur industry, but they were 
not #iven the opportunity to compste with the whites on their 
own terms. ‘When the fur trade changed, they slid into a backwater 
which®@was (nevers aotraditional) dife,. and mot.the life of, middle 
class whites, The every action of tha whites became suspect, 
often with reason. When, in more recent times, there has been 
something approaching a national conscience worried about Indians 
and iiskimos, the motives of even the most well meaning whites are 
often questioned. The Indians, the Eskimos or the Metis did not 
generally try to meet the white on his own terms, for the odds 
were heavy. They retreated behind barriers which modern Canada 


has inherited, 


Meanwhile, other Canadians developed deep prejudices 
about native people; if these prejudicos were not as vicious 
as in foreign scenes of racial discontent, they still. reflected 
a situation far from easy acceptance. Sven in times of greatest 
demand for heavy labour, the Indians and Eskimos were bypassed 
in favour of immigrants who seemed easier to understand. Both 
industry and labour shared the suspicions, though possibly for 
different reasons, and helped create that high wall of misunder- 
Standing which today separates the Indian and #&skimo poor from 
Canadian Secrpety lim: ¢eneraliu iNoaingectionwofesociakjeapital to 
alleviate physical suffering is likely alone to solve that 
particular problem of povorty. 


m7 che'Tormation Of StLitude s 


Anotner important facto 
concerns religion. However, both the direction and the weirht of 
its influence on the attitudes of, and to, the’ poor have varied 
pa 
5). 


so much, among different groups and at different times, that’ any 
generalizations about it are unlikely to be necessary to the 
development of anti-poverty programs. 


The poor are not a homozeneous group. Many factors 
have contributed to the formation ofv their attitudes, but their 
poverty unites toem> -aifothey exist as a cultur6é;, itole because 
there has been the one uniting factor of thoir reaction to 
an alien middle class culture. [t is a love-hate relationship 
which often emerges in passive acceptance. That is, the 
inherent conservatism of the very poor -- to a degree that may 
be equalled only by the very rich -— has led-in many respects to 
an acceptance of that culture above them, The impetus to change, 
the demand for social action, the call to break down social barriers 
comé usually not’ from the poor, but» from the conscience of the 
relatively well-to-do. This essential fact gives Canadian society 
much of its present kind of stability. It sometimes gives the 
reformers acute frustration. 


The experience of the poor with the wider society 
depends largely on the attitudes of society towards them. The 
understanding of middle-class attitudes is therefore of equal 
importance in studying the relationship of attitudes.to poverty. 
To what extent have these attitudes srisen because of exoerience 
with the poor? To what extent do these attitudes influence the 
relationships of the poor to the general society and thus limit 
the opportunities of the poor, and keep them poor? 


In his study of "Ths Road", Alexander Leighton’ found 
that outside society looked at this particularly impoverished 
community with disdain and distrust: "Attitudes of this kind 
put innumerable limitations on the peovle of the Road, making it 
difficult for’ them to obtain work, form friendships and: find 
mates." 2 The attitudes or prejudices of the general society 
are seldom formed from immediate parsonal experience with 
individuals who are poor. Instead they spring from observation 
of outward symptoms or from veneralizations., What has beon true 
in its own experience, the middle-class feels, must be true 
for the poor. If a man fails to make a successful-livelihood it 
must be because of his own laziness, or other character weaknsss. 
The general society does not conceive of the interplay of forces 
Which moulds a life and the differences in advantages which are 
present from the beginning for thoss who are poor and for those 
who will live in reasonable comfort. No distinction is made by 
society between different categories of the poor. They are all 
"undeserving" or "unfortunate", and as such considered "en masse". 


This attitude of the general society has changed very 
slowly through the years. In simole societies where primary, 
face-to-face relationships predominated, man felt a responsibility 
for those in his community who failed in the hunt or whose crons 
ware damaged by storms. With the industrial revolution this feeling 
of group responsibility disintegrated, Man became a face in the 
crowd and his own keeoer. Charitysran from the rigors of the|.s 
work-house to paternalism st its cloying worst. The idea that 
all men had a right to a share in the benefits and responsibility 
of society evolved slowly. ven today the manifestations of this 
idea are often regarded as dangerous radicalism. While it is 
respectable to help the poor in their suffering, social action 
to remove the suffering by the adjustment of society is inevitably 


controversial, 


Lately, however, such an objective has becomg more than 
a rallying ery among an articulate». section.of the younger 
generation. It ils a cry little heard or understood, -even- though 
the higher age groups are anxious, as never before, to help tha 
poon..aeihe: young) radicals .argué: that the anxiety ato help »-nvit 
takem:the form of traditional charity ---merely helps fix society 
in its present unjust moulds, and deters. the kind of community 
action which could end poverty once and for all. Sometimes it 
may seem about: as easy to sell this idea to the»orich as; to the 


OOOr . 


uswalky; 


As for the poor "if the upper classes monopolize . the 
means of communication and fill the mass media with the idea that 
all those at the bottom are there because they are lazy, 
unintelligent, and in general inferior, then these appraisals 
may be taken over by the poor and used in the building of. an image 
of their selves". © Countless experiments and observations by 
social psychologists have proved how individuals act in a manner 
expected of them, and value themselves as society seems to value 
them, An unhappy examplo is the experiment done by the Clarks where 
negro children were shown to prefer white dolls to coloured ones. 
Their self-evaluation is obviously a reflection of the 'values'! 
of .Cheygenerall society, 


The poor feel inferior and incapable of improving their 
position in life; they feel alienated..from society, but, their 
physical plight is not acute enough to encourage recourse to 
violent political action. Therofore, a self-perpetuating and 
vicious; circle is often established. Society rajects.the poor, 
holds them apart and prevents them, either directly or by its 
Seneral attitude towards the change of economic and social 
institutions, from crossing into regions of prosperity. In turn, 
because of their poverty, the poor develop adjustments to their 
environment which contribute equally to this vicious circle and 
prevent them from taking advantege of opportunities for individual 
development. Some of these adjustments have been listed by 
Dr. HH. Form in @. table drawn up to show characteristics of Jow= 
status groups and how they differ from those of middle-class 
status groups who participate more successfully in the economy. 


VALUES OF LOWERR- AND MIDDL2-sTaTus Groups 
(Ol ITEMS RELEVANT TO HOUSING) 


Ttems 


Lowar-Status Groups 


Formal organization 


Authority 


Informal associations 
ana friendships 

Life plan 

Kinship outside 
immodiate family 


Privacy and order 


Child rearing 
Proporty 


Housing 


+ 
L- 


Pew in number; low rel 
BACS,.On, Ena. COmLId2nce, in, 
organization 


Suspicion and indifference 
Accepted,. great reliance 
Casual, day-to-day, un- 


focused 


Strong and ‘central 


Lowor value in general 


Traditional and somewhat 
autocratic 


Lower value and regarded 
primarily as a means 


Rental 


Mjadle-Status Groups 


Greater in number; mor 
confidence in organize 
CLion, per ‘se 


identification and 
ingratiation 


Often valued in terms 
of life or career goal 


Focused, central, long 
tern, individualistic 


Subsidiary 


Higher value in genera 


Conscious and attempte 
equalitarianism 


Higher value and an en 
in Atsels 


Ownership (esp. urban) 


The "casual, day-to-day, unfocused life plan" of the 
lower-status groups is reflectod in their attitudes towards the 


future, 


towards any kind of mobility or change. 


towards education for thoir children, 


towards savings and 
Their suspicion of 


authority and organizations through their alienation from them 
prevents these groups from taking advantage of formal programs or 


assistance. 


They cannot be singled 
Programs: which 


other. 


All these attitudes are interlinked and interwoven. 
out and described in independence of each 
seek to change attitudes will not succeed 


unless they are able to understand this inter-relationship. A 


training program which might provide an avenue for upward mobility 
may fail because, even if it is successful in attracting individuals 
With its goal, it does not understand the language of the poor. 

In Canada today, the trainee may not be as separated from middle 
class respectability as Eliza Doolittle was, but the gulf is real. 
It 1s expressed less in accent than in syntax. leredity in Canada 
may not. be as long established as in the society of Shaw, but 

the conventions of suburbia can be almost as harsh and exclusive 


ie ec 


as those embodied in Henry Higgins... The class, above can be as 
unassailable as city hall, and not worth fighting. 


If the changes brought about in individuals' behaviour 
do.not..harmonize with.other.asnects of_thein life, the.group or 
community will not be prepared to give support or encouragement. 

It is even likely that an individual's attemots to change might be 
considered 'climbing' and ther2fore be onsn to severe disapproval 
by his peers. The attitudes of poor individuals are determined 

by those of their croup and can be changed only so far as these 

are changed together. It is an unhappy man who loses his old place 
in society without gaining a new one. Canadian Indians know that. 


How can those wishing to bridge the gulfs surrounding 
the voor alter these inter-linking attitudes? It could be that in 
a particular situation the change of one social or economic factor 
would be sufficient to precipitate a chain reaction resulting in 
the change of many attitudes by poor and affluent alike. Such a key 
could be found only by work at the community level. Community 
develonoment includes the building of new forms of institutions which 
originate in the needs of the poor. Solutions must relate to what 
they feel is possible for them to achieve, given their present lack 


of self-confidence. 


The attitudes of the rest of society largely 
determine whether the attitudes of the poor can change in ways 
Which will speed up the elimination of poverty. The unsettled 
question is how far the dominant attitudes will permit the 
institutions to change. 
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PROFIL OF POVERTY IN CANADA 
Community Factors - Relationship to Poverty 


We are concerned here with the relationship of 
society to the poor and the poor to society. Society is 
organized into communities of various sizes to accomplish 
a variety of tasks. Community may be defined geographic- 
ally in a number of ways, e.g., neighvdourhood, town, 
city, province; or it may be defined functionally, e.g., 
the production center and its markets. No matter what 
the definition, communities are made up of people. The 
poor may relate to society as individuals rather than 
as a comunity, or they may form cormmnunities of varying 


complexity. 


It is the premise of this section that the poor 
as individuals or as organized groups do not participate 
in community life to the extent that the more affluent 
groups do.i/ This non-participation is part of the reason 
a "culture of poverty" persists. The reasons for this 
non-participation are, therefore, of direct interest to 


any anti-poverty program. 


. "As local community units have become more 
closely tied in with state and national systems, much 
of the decision making prerogative concerning the 
structure and function of these units has been trans- 
ferred to the headquarters or district offices of the 
systems themselves, thus leaving a narrower and 
narrower scope of functions over which local units 
responsible to the local community exercise autonomous 
power".£/ This is in part recognition of the fact that 
many problems which communities face are simply beyond 
any realistic expectation of resolution through the 
effective mustering of resources at the community level 
alone. When considering problems of the poor in terms 
of their non-participation, it is important to realize 
that society as a whole has become structured in such a 
way that individuals give up certain personal rights of 
decision to a higher authority for the common good. 
There is, therefore, a problem for all individuals at 
the community level who wish to participate in the 
decision-making process and this is not a problem 
peculiar to the poor alone. 


There is much evidence to show that, "As 
the rank class increases, the proportion of its members 
wno belong to associations also increases; and as the 
position of a class decreases, the percentage of those 
who belong to associations decreases".3/ Non- 
participation means the poor have little representation 
in areas where decisions are made which sometimes 
affect them. The poor themselves are not usually 
active in local, provincial or federal governments in 
any elected capacity. Apart from the direct and 


Oe 


indirect expenses involved in elected service, the 
democratic process, by its nature, requires many personal 
contacts if a candidate is to be succesatul, _.In.addi- 
tion, because the poor generally do not organize to make 
their interests known, it becomes difficult for .any 
elected representative to know what 1s of real concern 
to then. 


In the social sphere, the lack of employment 
and funds, lack of belonging to organizations. such. as 
churches, parent-teacher associations, etc., and the 
lack of “{xrAernds are factors which lead to the poor being 
befteouG ox. the stream of community Life. 


In a job-structured society, people come 
together on the basis of selective interest as well as 
geographic proximity. Lack of employment, therefore, has 
an additional disadvantage of reducing a person's 
social contacts and tending to isolate the poor from .the 
rest of society. 


Lack of belonging to organizations, particularly 
churches and parent-teacher associations, erects formidable 
social participation barriers because traditionally in 
Canada, the church and the school have been important 
socialization instruments. The Inverness County study4/ 
points out that, "the role of the church continues. to, be 
very important as a social agency both in dispensing. of 
immediate assistance and in the counselling role of the 
pastor". Again in the Inverness County study, we, find 
the passage, "no person in a family of below-average 
MncOnMe Teporved, NOlGiIng. anv Olt ice ab allt . LI Sune ey 
the poor do not. socialize and, therefore, Jose.or.do not 
develop that social ease which enables them to move in 
middle-class society, nor do they take part in decisions 
which affect them. 


Why are the poor alienated from the rest of 
the community as so much of the literature suggests? 
This is an area about which little is known and much 
needs to be done in the way of further research to shed 
light on some of the more complex problems. It may be 
useful to Look at some of the symptoms of alienation in 
order to begin to understand what factors are working to 
cause this alienation. 


The Yankee City2/studies mention that. the 
closer one gets to the local level, the less one finds 
welfare consciousness, This as neflected in. generally 
lower assistance rates provided by municipal authorities 
than those provided by higher levels of government. 

For example, the Inverness County study2/mentions the 
progressively higher benefits available from the.more 


ees 


senior levels of government. This factor may simply reflect 
the lack of resources at the municipal level rather than a 
lack of awareness of the problems of the poor. On the 

other hand, it is understandable that municipalities should 
look upon the peor as a serious threat to their limited 
resources. Not orily do the poor require assistance, but 
they do not contribute their share to local taxes. It is 
perhaps significant that some poor consider that to be on 
municipal assistance is to be at the bottom of the social 


scale. 


There 1s a whole series of beliefs and assump- 
tions about the poor which generally might be classed 
under the heading of attitudes. These attitudes are 
dealt with in detail in another part of this profile. 
couffice it to say here that the public generally is not 
aware of the plight of the poor because they have become 
less and less visible in our affluent society... There is 
another significant segment of the public which thinks the 
poor are lazy and shiftiess and that anyone can succeed 
if he wants to. "A favourite device in all ranked 
societies is to attribute immoral behaviour (that which 
is socially disapproved) to the lower classes. It is an 
easy method of subordinating them and of feeling superior" .7/ 
It is perhaps significant that in one of the ARDA studies, 
39 per cent of the community leaders and 13 per cent of 
the poor labelled people as poor because of personal 
deficiencies.8/ These attitudes contribute greatly to 
the poor's alienation from society because they are 
reflected in society's disdainful treatment of the 
welfare recipient, the unemployed worker and the disad- 


vantaged child. 


society relates the social status of the family 
to the occupation of its head. People are poor because 
if they are in jobs at all, they are in those with low 
pay, jobs which have little status, and in the view of 
S0C1ecy Contriouces ttle co society, ooo 1h can be 
seen that all low income groups were similar in that they 
were excluded from a society with high production capacity. 
Having neither the opportunity nor the education and 
personal initiative, they could ngt share in the benefits 
that this society has to offer’ .2) 


Lack of funds sometimes prevents people from 
joining organizations simply because they can't pay the 
dues and other expenses involved in participating. In 
the rural areas, isolation is a factor in non-participa- 
tion. Some of the more depressed members of the poverty- 
stricken exhibit alienation to the g tent of saying, "One 
does not need neighbours to live ,L0/ 


-4.— 

Middle-class society also demands certain standards 
of all its members. It expects people to have a good 
education to obtain a good job. It expects certain social 
niceties, connected with clothing, personal habits or speech, 
to be followed by all its members. Everyone is expected to 
follow these standards but quite often the poor do not 
understand or know what is expected of them. Because of this 
ignorance, they stand out as different and are treated as a 


different class by society. 


One of the most. fundamental rights in our society 
is often oenied the poor; justiee in our courts. The arrange- 
ments for legal aid for those who cannot afford the normal 
recourse fall short of making all men equal under the law. 
The treatment of impoverished people by a system which assumes 
once again middle-class values of morality, law and order, 
cannot always take into account the special conditions under 
which the poor live. 


Much could probably be done to improve social 
structures available to the poor by creating them.in places 
where they do not exist, and updating those structures 
which do exist to reflect the concerns of our time. It is 
evident that many of our communities, particularly the 
rural areas, do not have adequate structures which people 
need in order to organize. Local government, tenants 
associations, parent-teacher associations, churches, youth 
groups, do not exist in many areas of the country and 
society as a whole is impoverished to the extent these 
structures for social organization do not exist. Many of 
the existing structures are not known to the poor. lack 
of communication by organizations and ignorance of the organiza- 
tions which exist and their functions is a common problem 
of many of our less fortunate citizens. Communication or 
lack of it is an important barrier to society's understand- 
ang of the poor’ and vice versa. 


In summary, society either impersonally or 
through lack of knowledge or through prejudice, discriminates 
against the members from the lower income groups who do not 
meet the norms set by society. It is apparent, however, 
Dhat 1b wall now be sufficient for society simply “to 
become knowledgeable and sympathetic. Even the most informed 
society could not overcome those problems which are inherent 
in the poor's attitude to sgoci@ty. The poor themselves do 
not participate for a variety of reasons. Lack of education, 
funds, social customs, poor clothing, poor housing, all 
contrioute to feelings of inferiority and actually drive 
the poor into forming a culture of their own within which 
they can be protected from the outside world. “In the 
working class shabby households and little money for 
entertaining friends caused social isolation in which 
taverns provided a physical meeting place and an 


eioyere 
environment conducive to spontaneous human association" ,22/ 


The Community Action Program being sponsored by the 
American government under its War on Poverty recognizes that 
before any community can obtain funds to be used for relieving 
poverty, the community must provide for the maximum feasible > 
participation of the poor on the board which controls the 
allocation of funds and ‘the choice-of projects: This raises 
a great number of problems which have not yet been resolved. 
Credit must be given, however, to those who realized that 
extraordinary measures had to be taken to enable the poor to 
have a votce in the communities. in which they live. The 
American experiment may not provide the right answer but it 
recognized the need for bold new attempts to involve the poor 
in society or, indeed, to change society itself. 
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